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SHALL SRT GO ON? 





It is up to you. You, our readers, have made publi- 
cation of this issue possible by your generous response 
to our appeal. 


Only you can make it possible for us to continue 
publication. 


We are literally existing on a month to month basis, 


and we are dependent on your continued contribu- 
tions. 


If you believe we should continue our work for peace 
by publishing the truth about the Soviet Union, by 
clarifying the issues behind the colonial war in Korea, 
act today on that belief! 


Please send us the largest contribution you can, at 
whatever sacrifice, to help our magazine do its part 


in the cause of truth, of peace, and the survival of 
mankind. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
| am enclosing $ as my contribution to help you 


continue your work in the cause of truth, peace and the 
survival of mankind. 























Imported 


Soviet 
Records 


at reduced prices 


1. Shostakovich Trio 


Opus 67 for piano, violin, cello. 
Album of 5 records. 10 sides. 
Composer at piano. 
TWO PRELUDES—Composer 
at piano. 
Originally $7.00 
Now only $4.00 


2. Prokofiev 


Romeo and Juliet. Album of 
6 records, 12 sides. Composer 
conducting Moscow State 
Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chesira. 


Originally $8.25 
Now only $5.00 


3. Folk Songs 


Album of 4 records. Includes: 
American Soldier's Song, Olive- 
Eyed Girl, Serenade of a Stut- 
terer, Scotch Song, The Day Is 
Not Distant, Our Guards, Ta- 
chanka, Meadowland. 


Originally $5.00 
Now only $3.00 


4. Instrumental 


Album of 4 records. Includes: 
St. Louis Blues, Russian Tango, 
Melody in Blue, Musical Study, 
Maritza Melodies and Fialka 
Montmarte by Kalman: Waltz 
and Finale from Chaikovsky’s 
Sleeping Beauty. 

Originally $5.00 

Now only $3.00 


Please add 50¢ for post- 
age and handling costs 


SRT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
114 E. 32nd St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me Albums 
al. 2 |e we 


I enclose $ in payment, 
including 50¢ for postage and handling. 


Name... 


Address ___ eee eee eee 
City... _. Zone __. State 
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A LETTER FROM 
SOVIET SCIENTISTS TO AMERICAN 
MICROBIOLOGISTS 


In these trying days, when the danger of a 
new war hangs over mankind, we address to 
you, scientists of America, workers in micro- 
biological and bacteriological institutes, a ques- 
tion which it is your duty to answer to hundreds 
of millions of people yearning for peace: On 
whose side are you? On the side of those who 
dream of destroying civilization, of a dictator- 
ship of death, of converting entire countries 
into huge graveyards? Or on the side of those 
who are fighting for peace in the whole world? 

We address ourselves to you, microbiologists 
of America, because an ever more prominent 
place is being allocated to the bacteriological 
weapon in the plans for the preparation of a 
new war. In the Middle Ages, epidemics of the 
plague converted European cities into deserts. 
In modern times cholera wrought devastation in 
Europe. Emperor Hirohito and General Ishii 
Shiro, the Japanese and German war criminals 
dreamed of reviving these epidemics. They pro- 
duced tons of bacteria, hundreds of millions of 
plague-infected fleas. 

General MacArthur has given refuge to Gen- 
eral Ishii Shiro, taking under his wing the au- 
thor of the plan for the destruction of the Amer- 
ican and other peoples of the world. Japanese 
and German fascist bacteriologists transported 
across the ocean are now working side by side 
with you, in your laboratories, in scientific insti- 
tutes of the United States of America. 

Newspapers and scientific magazines con- 
stantly report about ever new weapons for the 
wholesale destruction of life. American generals 
and businessmen are discussing with coldblooded 
cynicism the comparative merits of the atom 
bomb and bacteriological weapon. Some “mili- 
tary specialists” of the U.S.A. are inclined to 
give preference to the bacteriological weapon 
before the atom bomb: it is “cheaper, and, 
while killing People, it does not destroy valu- 
able property.’ 

A scientific session of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR and of the Academy of Medi- 
cal Sciences of the USSR dedicated to problems 
of the physiological theory of Ivan Petrovich 
Pavlov has recently met in our country. Millions 
of people followed the work of the Pavlov ses- 
sion. Newspapers allocated entire pages to the 
discussions, because behind the impassioned sci- 
entific dispute every Soviet citizen sensed the 
concern for his happiness, for the health of our 
people, the vast, truly unlimited possibilities 
opening before medicine. But your scientific 
magazines are engaged in monstrous debates, 
discussing how best to destroy people: with 
botulinus toxin or plague germs, how to infect 
plants with fungi so as to render the soil barren 
for many years to come. 

Biology is the science of life. And how can 
you fail to protest against those who are con- 
verting it into a science of death, into a servant 
of death? U.S. Defense Minister Johnson an- 
nounced recently that research is being continued 
in the U.S.A. with a view to furthering the de- 
velopment of bacteriological weapons. The 
Koch Institute, the biochemical institute at 
Tueb:mgen, and many other “scientific” institu- 
tions in Western Germany are conducting prep- 
arations for bacteriological warfare with the aid 
of American money and on the basis of Ameri- 
can plans. Dr. Solandt, director of the scientific 
research department of the Canadian Defense 


Ministry, stated recently that seven laboratories 
are successfully working on the improvement of 
chemical and bacteriological means of warfare. 
But what is your standpoint, scientists of 
America? The British magazine, Medical Press 
addresses the anxious question to doctors in 
Britain and other countries: Will you assist in 
the conduct of bacteriological warfare? It seems 
to us that the peoples of the world have the 
right to ask every doctor, every scientist: “Will 
you fight, are you fighting with all your 
strength against those who are preparing bac- 
teriological warfare, who are producing the 
bacteriological weapon?” 
Never before have such great, truly fabulous 
possibilities, opened before mankind. The scien- 
tists of our country are now working on one of 
the most important prob!lems—the question of 
the origin of life. Delving deeper into the nature 
of contagious diseases, Soviet science has elab- 
orated methods for treating many very danger- 
ous diseases and methods capable of limiting 
the spread of epidemics. 
We are following the only course worthy of 
science, safeguarding our people against dis- 
eases. The great purpose—the happiness of man- 
kind, helps us in our labor. 
We address ourselves to you, Rene Dubos. 
Your investigations in the field of anti-biotics 
are widely known in the scientific world. To 
you, Edward Francis who have done so much 
for the study of tularemia. To you, Oswald 
Avery, whose research on the mutability of mi- 
crobes is of very great importance for medicine. 
To you, Michael Heidelberger, who have devoted 
so much energy to the investigation of immu- 
nological processes. To you and others in your 
field, we like all the scientists of our country 
and all the common folk of the world, wish to 
know what your standpoint is today. Will you 
allow that the achievements of bacteriologists 
in the struggle against disease should be used 
as a weapon by the instigators of war? Will you 
allow that the bacteriological laboratories and 
institutes should be converted into factories of 
destruction ? 
All honest scientists of America must take 
their place under the banners of the fighters 
for peace! 
EvcEN1t PAvLovsKy, KONSTANTIN SKRIABIN, 
Members of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR; Nixotat ZHUKOV-VEREZHNIKOV, 
PaveL Zpropovsky, Members of the Acnad- 
emy of Medical Sciences of the USSR; 
Georct RuDNEV, VLADIMIR TIMAKOVv, Cor- 
responding Members of the Academy of 
Medical Sciences of the USSR; Oca Le- 
PESHINSKAYA, Doctor of Biological Science; 
KoNnsTANTIN MATVEYEV, professor. 

(This open letter is condensed from Literatur- 

naya Gazeta) 


WOMEN FOR PEACE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Your readers might be interested to know 
that our Women for Peace have collected their 
first thousand signatures and the petitions have 
been sent to President Truman. Peace petitions 
will continue. 

On September 30 we are planning a peace 
conference to be held at the YMCA in Asbury 
Park, N. J., and to which we are planning to 
invite trade unions, service organizations and 
church organizations to send delegates. 

Besse Strasburger 
Red Bank, N. J. 





Malik at the Security Council 


[|\HE RETURN OF SOVIET DELEGATE JACOB MALIK TO: THE SECU- 

rity Council, dictated by the gravity of the situation in 
Korea, and the policies pursued by Mr. Malik both as Council 
President and Soviet delegate, illustrate the realism and flexi- 
bility of Soviet foreign policy, and the deep concern of the 
Soviet leaders to find a way to end hostilities in Korea and 
avert a new world war. 

The United States representative in the Security Council 
and those delegates who follow U.S. bidding, administration 
leaders, press and radio have been carrying on a concerted 
campaign charging the USSR with “obstructionism” and with 
“stalling” the work of the Security Council. 

These charges are true, but not in the sense those who make 
them intend. The Soviet Union has indeed been trying to 
obstruct the utilization of the Security Council as an instru- 
ment of United States aggressive policies; it has indeed been 
trying to stall the warfare against the Korean and Asian peo- 
ples. 

The Soviet peace proposals which Mr. Malik has put before 
the Council in order to stop the bloodshed and destruction in 
Korea, boil down to the following three items: 

1. Seating the delegate from the People’s Republic of China 
so that the Council can function legally and normally in reach- 
ing a peaceful settlement. 

2. Inviting the representatives of both North and South 
Korea to sit with the Council during the discussion of the 
Korean question to permit the Council to exercise its media- 
tion functions as it has done in the past, by hearing both sides. 

3. Putting an end to the hostilities in Korea and at the same 
time withdrawing all foreign troops. 

The establishment of peace through these simple and rea- 
sonable steps is what the Soviet Union is striving for in the 
Security Council. In view of the attempts of the press and 
radio to obscure the truth, we are presenting herewith a review 
of the proceedings thus far based on the radio broadcasts of 


the actual proceedings and the verbatim reports published in 
the New York Times. 


Representation of China 


On July 27, Jacob A. Malik, Soviet representative on the 
U.N. Security Council, notified Secretary General Trygve Lie 
that he would assume his duties as President of the Security 
Council for August. This marked the first participation of the 
USSR since January 13 when Mr. Malik walked out of the 
Security Council with the announcement that it would not 
participate in the work of the Council as long as the repre- 
sentative of Nationalist China was permitted to retain mem- 
bership and the representative of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic was kept out. 

Mr. Malik opened the August 1 session by ruling that the 
representative of the Kuomintang group does not represent 
China and cannot therefore take part in the meetings of the 
Security Council. 

U.S. representative Warren Austin immediately challenged 
the right of the President to rule “on the status of the repre- 
sentative of a country that is a member of the U.N.” Great 
Britain and France backed this position. 

Mr. Malik, speaking in his capacity as representative of the 
USSR delegation, declared it was no surprise that the first to 
oppose his ruling was the United States which had blocked 
the normal settlement of China’s representation in the U.N. 
Declaring that the representative of the Kuomintang group 
had “illegally usurped China’s seat with the support of Ameri- 


: : ” 
can ruling circles,” he went on: 


The head of the United States government has shown by his 
recent order to the Kuomintang group that the U.S. government 
treats that group like one of its own subordinate departments. 


Mr. Malik concluded that his ruling on Dr. Tsiang did nv: 
affect a legal and authorized representative duly accredited 
the Security Council, but “a private person who does not re,; 
resent anyone.” 

Sir Benegal Rau, delegate of India, spoke in support of ::< 
President’s ruling, declaring that “procedure is a good servani 
but a bad master.” He said the real issue was peace, and thai ;| 
the question of Chinese representation were not settled i: 
could lead to the disruption of the U.N. 

Following the discussion, Mr. Malik’s ruling was voted 
down by eight to three. India and Yugoslavia voted with the 
Soviet Union in favor of the President’s ruling, while Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, Norway, Great Britain and the 
United States and Dr. Tsiang of the Kuomintang group voted 
against. Mr. Malik, speaking in his capacity as representative 
of the USSR, declared the decision an illegal one in which 
the Soviet Union could not concur. 


The Road to Peace or the Road to War? 


Previous to the meeting, Mr. Malik had circulated an agenda 
containing the following two points: 

1) The recognition of the representative of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s Republic of China as the 
representative of China. 

2) The peaceful settlement of the Korean question. 

In an attempt to forestall any Soviet initiative toward peace- 
ful settlement, U.S. delegate Warren Austin presented a reso- 
lution at the meeting of the Security Council the previous day 
under the heading “Complaint of Aggression against the 
Republic of Korea,” which condemned North Korea authori- 
ties “for their continued defiance of the United Nations,” and 
called upon all nations to refrain from assisting them and 
“from action which might lead to the spread of the Korean 
conflict to other areas and thereby further endanger interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

After Mr. Malik’s presentation of his own agenda proposals, 
U.S. delegate Austin immediately insisted that his resolution 
be considered the unfinished business of the Council, and 
should have priority on the agenda. 

Mr. Austin took the position that it would be “highly inap- 
propriate for the Security Council to concern itself with the 
representation of the People’s Republic of China,” insisting 
that this question is not linked in any way with the question 
of Korea. He declared that to consider seating the representa- 
tive of the People’s Republic of China would be particularly 
unwise in view of the latter’s denunciation of “United Nations 
action in Korea as ‘armed aggression’,” and “would under- 
mine our entire peace-making endeavor.” He declared that 
this matter had already been settled by the Council and that 
no member had the right to raise the question anew. 

Mr. Austin also opposed inclusion of the Soviet item on 
peaceful settlement of the Korean issue on the ground that this 
wording had been introduced for propaganda purposes, and 
gave the impression that the Soviet Union was the only nation 
interested in a peaceful settlement. 

Mr. Malik, as chairman, then proposed that the most ra- 
tional solution would be to give Mr. Austin’s resolution third 
place on the agenda, so that both Soviet and U.S. proposals 
could be discussed. He declared that since peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question was the most important international 
problem facing the Security Council, they should begin con- 
sideration of it immediately. 

Then, speaking in his capacity as representative of the 
USSR delegation, he stated that since the United Nations 
should function as an instrument of peace, its duty was to 
begin promptly consideration of the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question and not the continuation of military opera- 
tions as proposed by the U.S. representative. Referring to Mr. 
Austin’s statement, Mr. Malik continued: 
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It is not by chance that he fears the words “peace” and “‘peace- 
ful settlement.” He has no arguments against the proposal for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question. The only argument— 
an old one, I might say, a hackneyed one—which the U‘S. repre- 
sentative has used ever since the creation of the U.N., is the word 
“propaganda.” Let me ask the U.S. representative: Is it a crime to 
make propaganda for peace? Is propaganda for the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question an unacceptable proposition, deserving 
of condemnation? 


Mr. Malik declared that the USSR believed that in such 
a grave situation, threatening peace and security, the Security 
Council was in duty bound to take steps to put an end to the 
conflict. The U.S. draft resolution, on the other hand would 
have the effect of continuing the war, to continue aggression 
by the United States—and not, as the United States representa- 
tive tried to imply, by the United Nations. Terming the U.S. 
action a completely unjustified attack the people of Korea, Mr. 
Malik charged that the U.S. resolution was aimed at continu- 
ing and intensifying that aggression and extending its scope 
against other people of Asia. 


China’s Seating Linked with Korean Issue 


Turning to Mr. Austin’s argument that the Korean question 
is distinct from that of China’s U.N. representation, Mr. 
Malik reviewed the recent peace efforts of Pandit Nehru of 
India: 


This is a formula which has been repeated by the United States 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, on behalf of his Government, in 
reply to the noble initiative of Premier Nehru of India. . 

On July 15, as is known, Mr. Nehru sent his message to Mr. 
Stalin, calling for the localization of the Korean conflict and for 
steps towards its prompt and peaceful settlement by means of the 
removal of the present impasse in the Security Council through the 
admission of the representative of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China to the Council. 

Generalissimo Stalin sent the following reply to Mr. Nehru: 

“I welcome your endeavors on behalf of peace and fully share 
your views regarding the need of a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question through the Security Council subject to the participation of 
the five great powers, including the People’s Government of China. 
I believe that the prompt settlement of the Korean question would be 
promoted by granting a hearing in the Security Council to the rep- 
resentatives of the Korean people.” 

The answer given to Premier Nehru’s message by Mr. Acheson, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, on behalf of the 
United States Government, was the exact opposite. Mr. Acheson, on 
behalf of the United States Government, refused to accept Mr. 
Nehru’s proposal. . . . 

The ruling circles of the United States of America, having chosen 
the course of aggression against the Korean people, and of launch- 
ing a new war, are afraid that if the Security Council were to oper- 
ate with its full legal membership they would be unable to trans- 
form it into their obedient tool of aggression against the Korean 
people to be used to conceal new acts of aggression and to launch a 
new war.... 


Mr. Malik maintained that the Korean question and that 
of the representation of China were indissolubly linked; that 
the most normal course for a settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion was through the efforts of the Security Council; for that 
purpose the Security Council must begin to function normally; 
and that was impossible without the participation of China 
and the Soviet Union in its work. 

Mr. Malik reiterated the Soviet position that the Security 
Council is not in fact the Security Council when it fails to 
act in strict conformity with the Charter, and, in particular, 
with Article 27; when it acts in the absence of two of the five 
perhianent members whose participation and unanimity are 
an «sential prerequisite for the legality of the Council’s deci- 
sions, 

Viv, Malik charged that Washington’s rejection of Nehru’s 
appval and the rejection by the U.S. delegate of the Soviet 
pr oosals on the representation of China and for peaceful set- 
te vent in Korea, showed that the ruling circles of the U.S. 

t seizing Korea and do not even wish to hear of the ces- 
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TWO COURSES 


Commander of the Soviet Army to the Korean People, 1945: 


Citizens of Korea! Your country is now free. But this is only the first 
page in the history of Korea. 

Just as a flowering garden is the result of the work and care of Man, 
happiness also can only be achieved by the heroic struggles and tire- 
less work of the Korean people. 

Citizens of Korea! Remember that happiness lies in your hands! You 
now have your freedom. Everything now depends upon you, yourselves. 
The Soviet Army has created all the conditions to enable the Korean 
people to embark upon free, creative work. 

You, yourselves, must become the creators of your own happiness. 


MacArthur Order as U.S. Occupied South Korea, 1945:' 


The entire administrative power on the territory of Korea, south of 
Parallel 38, is under my jurisdiction. The population should unreservedly 
obey the orders issued over my signature. Those acting against the 
occupation troops or violating order and tranquillity will be merci- 
lessly and severely punished. For the period of the military occupation, 
English is introduced as the official language. 





sation of aggression; that by these acts they proclaim to the 
world their intention to pursue their aggression against the 
Koreans and other Asian people. He went on: 

Quite apart from anything I have said, the President of the 
United States himself has linked the Chinese and Korean questions 
together. In ordering his armed forces to open hostilities, to launch 
their aggressive operations against the people of Korea and to begin 
armed intervention in Korea’s domestic affairs, the President also 
decided in passing to seize Formosa by ordering the Seventh Fleet 
virtually to occupy that island... . 

The USSR delegation would agree to the item submitted by the 
United States delegation being included in the agenda as item three, 
to be discussed in due course. The USSR delegation, however, insists 
that the items which it has submitted on the representation of China 
and the peaceful settlement of the Korean question are closely and 
inseparably linked, both from the standpoint of the United Nations 
Charter and from that of the actual situation in the Far East and 
Asia, where the peoples of Asia are threatened by the aggression of 
the United States ruling circles, which, starting in Korea, has spread 
from the shores of Japan to the territory of Viet Nam. 


Who Is the Real Aggressor? 


The following day the United States position on considera- 
tion of its agenda item first was supported by England, France, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Norway and Dr. Tsiang. While following 
the U.S. lead, Sir Gladwyn Jebb of England declared there was 
no reason why Soviet proposals should not be put forward 
under the U.S. heading. He took occasion to assail Mr. Malik’s 
“upside down language,” complaining that the USSR spoke 
in terms of peace when what it really meant was aggression. 

Two points should be noted in connection with the obedient 
way in which the above mentioned delegates lined up behind 
the U.S. position. The first is the marked embarrassment on 
the part of those whose governments recognize the People’s 
Republic of China at being forced into a position of repudiating 
that country’s legal representation in the Council, as well as 
having to go on record as opposing a peaceful settlement on 
rejecting the Soviet agenda. The second is that the day before 
the United States Senate had authorized President Truman to 
deny further Marshall Plan aid to any country that failed to 
support the U.S. position in the U.N. by refusing military aid 
to South Korea. 

Continuing the discussion on the proposed agenda on Au- 
gust 3, Mr. Malik made a major speech on behalf of the Soviet 
delegation, charging that the United States is guilty of aggres- 
sion in Korea. He said that two dramatically opposed ap- 
proaches to this question had become apparent, the Soviet posi- 
tion that the matter should be discussed with a view to peaceful 


isettlement, and the U.S. position that it should be discussed 


‘with a view to continuing military operations and extending 
the scope of aggression and war. He charged the U.S. delega- 
tion with attempting to create a diversion by presenting its 
resolution and trying to prevent consideration of the Soviet 
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In Lidice the oldest inhabitant and other survivors 
of the Nazi massacre, sign the World Peace Appeal 


moves for peace. Referring to the fact that both the United 
States and Britain had spoken of “localization” of the conflict, 
Mr. Malik charged: 

. this term has been used by them only in order to cover up the 
design of the Government of the United States to strengthen its 
aggression in Korea, to intensify the dispatching of troops and 
armaments, to broaden the scale of military action by dragging into 
the war against the Korean people the armed forces of other states 
as well, to strengthen and intensify the barbarous, terroristic air raids 
of the United States Air Force upon the peaceful cities and towns of 
Korea, to increase the number of victims among the peaceful Korean 
population—to increase, in other words, the number of deliberate 
murders. 


The ominous meaning of the terms “localization of the conflict” 
and “pacification” is well known and has become well known in 
the annals of Anglo-American imperialism. . . . 

Mr. Malik marshalled facts to prove that contrary to the 
U.S. position of blaming the outbreak of hostilities on the 
Korean’s People’s Democratic Republic, there was a “provo- 
cational incursion of the armies of the Southern Korean au- 
thorities into the frontier regions of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic,” and that this attack “was carried out 
in accordance with a plan prepared in advance under the 
leadership and with the direct participation of American mili- 
tary advisers and with the knowledge—and no doubt with the 
consent of highly placed officials in the United States, namely, 
Defense Secretary Johnson, General Bradley, head of the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Mr. Dulles, State Department 
adviser.” 

Mr. Malik then presented photographs to the Security 
Council showing Mr. Dulles and the U.S. Ambassador to 
South Korea, Mr. Muccio, in the trenches south of the 38th 
Parallel, surrounded by a bevy of U.S. military advisers and 
officers of the Syngman Rhee army. Said Mr. Malik: 

Members of the Security Council will hardly contend that Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Muccio were in those trenches gathering violets. 

Mr. Malik said that Mr. Dulles was verifying the readiness 
of the South Korean armies to carry out the attack upon North- 
ern Korea, as confirmed by his subsequent statements in 
Seoul. 

The Soviet representative further reported that Rhee’s for- 


mer Minister of the Interior, forty-eight members of the 
called National Assembly of South Korea and many offi 
and men of Rhee’s army had made statements and depositi: 
confirming that the attack on North Korea was ordered 
Syngman Rhee, on instructions from General MacArthur. 

Declaring that the United States availed itself of this pro. 
cation to launch a long prepared aggression against the Kore, 
people, Mr. Malik affirmed that any person with a modicum o/ 
objectivity will understand that Korea is the scene of civil 
war between Southern and Northern Koreans: 


. . . These are military actions among Koreans, Northerners 
Southerners, which bear an internal character, a character of 
war. Therefore, there is no reason whatsoever to regard such miili- 
tary actions as aggression. 

Aggress‘on takes place whenever there exists an attack by one 
government upon another government. .. . 


The USSR, said Mr. Malik, had adhered since 1933 to the 
definition of aggression which it had submitted to the League 
of Nations Commission on Security Questions, where it was 
generally accepted by the seventeen states there represented. 
Five states now members of the Security Council had agreed 
to this definition: The USSR, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and Norway. Mr. Malik then amplified the 
definition: 


As is well known, this definition sets forth that only such actions 
as a declaration of war by one state against another state, invasion 
of the armed forces of one state on the territory of another state 
even without the declaration of war, and the bombing by the armed 
forces of one state of the territory of another state shall be regarded 
as aggression. In accordance with this definition, no considerations 
of a political, strategical or econom‘c character may be used in order 
to justify aggression. 

The denial of the fact that the territory of the state that has been 
subjected to aggression has the distinctive character of being a state 
cannot serve as a justification for aggression either. Furthermore, 
revolutionary or counter-revolutionary movements, civil war, the 
establishment or maintenance in any state of one or another political, 
economic, or social structure, also shall Not serve to justify an inva- 
SION. 2... 


Mr. Malik charged that on this basis of international law 
standards and the above definition, the United States was 
clearly the aggressor in Korea: 


Land, naval and air forces of the United States of America have 
bombed Korean territory, have attacked the Korean naval vessels 
and air force. Such acts are, in accordance with the criteria of the 
above declaration, acts of aggression, and the United States of Amer- 
ica is the aggressor. Land, naval and air forces of the United States 
have disembarked on Korean territory and are prosecuting on that 
territory military action against the Korean people, which at the 
present time is in the throes of an internal civil war. Such action on 
the part of the United States of America is aggression. 

The United States of America has clamped a naval blockade upon 
Korean shores and ports. In accordance with the above declaration, 
such action is aggression. The United States of America has endeav- 
ored to justify its aggression in Korea by so-called strategic consid- 
erations, by the desire to trace the line of United States defenses as 
far as possible from its own borders, for the ostensible purpose of 
ensuring United States national security. Is it not clear that such 
an explanation is sewn out of whole cloth and cannot under any 
circumstances serve as a justification of United States aggression 
against the Korean people? In accordance with the above definition 
of aggression, such action constitutes aggression. This definition 
states clearly that no considerations of a political, strategic or ¢co- 
nomic character shall serve as a justification of aggression. 

Therefore, a study of the course of action of the Government of 
the United States of America in Korea in the light of the above dec- 
laration as to the definition of aggression, indubitably confirms the 
fact that the Government of the United States has interfered into 
the internal conflict raging in Korea between two groups of one 
state, and thereby, the United States has undertaken armed aggres- 
sion against the Korean people. 

As regards the war between the Northern and Southern Koreans, 
this war is an internal civil war and cannot be taken as being cov- 
ered by the definition of aggression, because the war is being prose- 
cuted, not between two states, but between two sections of the 
Korean people, a people temporarily sundered into two govern- 
mental camps. Thus, the conflict in Korea is an internal conflict. 
Accordingly, the provisions of the declaration relating to aggression 
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are not applicable to the Northern or Southern Koreans, just as the 
concept of aggression could not have been applied to the Northern 
Union forces in America and to the Southern forces when they were 
fighting a civil war on the issue of the unification of their country. 


Mir. Malik drew an analogy between the United Kingdom’s 
aitempt to interfere in the American civil war and to hamper 
ihe unification of North and South, and the present efforts 
of the United Kingdom together with the United States to 
hamper the unification of Korea. He also applied the analogy 
to China: 

. . . Where, as is well known, the fight between the Chiang Kai- 
shek group, on the one hand, and the people's liberation movement 
coming down from the north, on the other hand, was not regarded 


as aggression, as a result of which foreign powers refrained from 
interfering into that internal conflict, into that civil war. 


Thus, on the one hand, Mr. Malik pointed out, we have a 
state of civil war in Korea, and “on the other hand, juxtaposed, 
there is armed intervention on the part of the Government 
of the U.S.A. into that civil war in Korea, in the form of 
armed aggression.” 

Mr. Malik further pointed out that the UN Charter also 
specifically prohibits interference by the UN into matters 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state, wherever there 
is an internal conflict between two groups of one state, of one 
people, and contemplates intervention by the Security Council 
only in situations bearing an essentially international character. 
The United States, having embarked on a course of overt 
armed aggression in Korea, now, he said, attempts to drag 
the UN into that aggression. 

He proceeded to show that preparations for this had been 
made through balking the normal settlement of the question 
of the representation of China, which in turn made it impos- 
sible for the Soviet Union to participate in the deliberations of 
the Council. In the absence of these two permanent members, 
illegal resolutions had been passed to cover up U.S. aggression 
and drag other states into the warfare in Korea. The internal 
Korean conflict, provoked by leading U.S. circles was used: 


. not only as a pretext for military intervention into the internal 
affairs of Korea, but also as a cover up for the broadening of its 
aggression into the broad reaches of Asia, from the shores of Korea 
and Japan to the territories of Vietnam, for intervention into the 
internal affairs of the Chinese, Vietnamese and Philippine peoples. 


The Soviet representative concluded by calling on the Secu- 
rity Council to take the path of peace instead of the path of 
war. For this, the first necessity was to restore the Council to 
normal, legal functioning in accordance with the Charter by 
seating the representative of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
without which step any decision would remain illegal, and 
then proceed immediately to the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question. 

Mr. Austin, with flailing arms and trembling voice, attacked 
Mr. Malik’s “propaganda statement” but made no attempt to 
answer his charges. Mr. Malik answered that the U.S. was at- 
tempting blackmail, and that whenever the U.S. representative 
found himself short of arguments, he uttered the word “propa- 
ganda,” 

At the conclusion of the discussion, four votes were taken. 
First was on the President’s ruling that all three agenda 
items should be voted on separately, the two Soviet items first, 
and then the U.S. item. There were seven votes against the 
Presilent’s ruling. India voted with the USSR to uphold it, 
Egypt and Yugoslavia abstained. 


Next came a vote on the inclusion of the U.S. item “Com- 
plait of Aggression upon the Republic of Korea.” Eight 
Vol. vere cast for this, only the USSR voting against. India 
anu ) ugoslavia abstained. 

1) next vote was on the inclusion of the Soviet item on 
adn..on of the representative of the People’s Republic of 
Chi Five nations voted in favor: India, Norway, the USSR, 
the \ ited Kingdom and Yugoslavia. Five voted against: the 
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THE WORLD CRIES OUT FOR PEACE 


By August 9, 273,470,566 persons throughout the world had signed 
the World Peace Appeal for outlawry of atomic weapons and brand- 
ing as a war criminal of the first government to use them. The an- 
nouncement by French scientist, Frederic Jolio Curie, chairman of the 
World Peace Committee, listed the following figures: 

Albania, 620,000; Algeria, 266,000; West Germany, 2,009,000; East Germany, 
17,046,000; Argentina, 1,000,000; Australia, 50,000; Austria, 578,578; Belgium, 
153,060; Burma, 1,000,000; Bolivia, 20,000; Brazil, 600,000; Bulgaria, 5,801,346; 
Canada 300,000; Chile, 50,000; China, 44,000,000; Colombia, 50,000; Korea, 
5,680,000; Costa Rica, 4,000; Cuba, 400,000; Denmark, 100,000; Egypt, 12,000; 
Ireland 1,200; Ecuador, 20,000; Spanish refugzes, 284,995. 

Finland, 616,248; France, 12,000,000; Great Britain, 790,277; the Netherlands, 
229,067; Hungary, 7,500,000; India, 127,389; Iran, 25,000; Iceland, 5,000; Israel, 
261,750; Italy, 14,631,523; Japan, 1,345,000; Luxembourg, 7,000; Morocco, 19,581; 
Mongolia, 686,782; Norway, 50,000; Philippines, 50,000. 

Poland, 18,000,000; Romania, 16,046,670; Saar 2,600; Sweden, 250,000; Switzer- 
land, 150,000; Syria, 60,500; Czechoslovakia, 9,500,000; Triest2, 50,000; USSR, 
115,275,000; Uruguay, 50,000; Venezuela, 12,000; USA, 1,350,000. 

A new list of 600 American notables who have signed the peace 
appeal includes two Nobel prize winners and five Protestant Bishops. 
The Appeal has been endorsed by the conference of Rabbis in France, 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Poland, the Supreme Parliament of 
the Soviet Union, the Egyptian Council of State, and leading states- 
men, churchmen, and cultural leaders in every country of the world, 
besides millions and millions of common people. The roster of signers 
includes such names as Thomas Mann, George Bernard Shaw, Picasso, 
Emily Greene Balch, former President Cardenas of Mexico, Madame 
Sun Yat-sen, Former Premier Orlando of Italy, former Security Council 
President Aranha of Brazil. 


The petition is being circulated in this country by many groups, 
chiefly through the initiative of the Peace Information Center, Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, chairman, with offices at 799 Broadway, New York 
City. Write them today to find out how you can do your part in pro- 
moting this great work for peace. 





United States, France, Nationalist China, Cuba and Ecuador. 
Egypt abstained (seven votes out of the eleven members is 
required for a majority). 

The fourth vote was on inclusion of the Soviet item on 
“Peaceful Settlement of the Korean Question.” Egypt and 
India voted with the Soviet Union in favor. Seven; the United 
States, Britain, France, National China, Cuba, Ecuador and 
Norway voted against. Yugoslavia abstained. 

Wrote Thomas Hamilton in the New York Times August 4: 


But although the views of the United States prevailed on every 
vote, a number of delegates that are its consistent supporters left 
Lake Success with a sense of foreboding over the possibility that the 
Soviet Union, from a propaganda point of view, may have got the 
best of the past three days debate. 


And James Reston wrote in the Times for August 6: 


To vote it [the USSR proposal for peaceful settlement in Korea] 
off the tail end of the agenda even after we had won all our other 
points gave Mr. Malik precisely the kind of illustration he needed to 
argue that we were against “peace” in Korea. 

Mr. Reston also expressed concern over the damaging 
effect of the fact that General MacArthur had chosen this par- 
ticular time to go to Formosa to proclaim his unity with 
Chiang Kai-shek just when Mr. Austin in the Security Coun- 
cil was trying to minimize U.S. Formosa policies, and in view 
of MacArthur’s designation as “Supreme Commander” of 
UN forces. 

Right after MacArthur’s visit U.S. naval patrols around 
Formosa were reinforced, U.S. jet planes arrived, and Chiang 
expressed his delight at the decisions reached. Mr. Reston re- 
ported that President Truman had known nothing of Mac- 
Arthur’s visit beforehand. Mr. Reston likewise deplored the 
Senate action in voting a $100,000,000 loan to Franco Spain, 
under censure of the United Nations, while at Lake Success 
Mr. Austin was proclaiming U.S. support of the United Na- 
tions in all things. Finally, as in previous dispatches, Mr. 
Reston deplored the ineptness of Mr. Austin, saying that it 
had been a source of considerable comment at Lake Success 
that the U.S. had not brought to the Council chamber “its 
best arguments and best men.” 

(Continued on page 24) 


CONTRASTS IN KOREA 


by FREDERICK V. FIELD 


HE BASIC CONTRASTS in Korea 

before the outbreak of war on June 
25th were not those caused by the geo- 
graphical division of the country into 
north and south so much as the political 
differences among the Koreans which 
were nationwide and to a large extent 
ignored the Thirty-Eighth Parallel. These 
political differences were of long stand- 
ing, having been nurtured for 35 years 
under Japanese rule and then for five 
more under the Americans. Meanwhile 
the long revolutionary struggle against 
foreign domination and feudalism re- 
ceived a new impetus as a result of the 
defeat of Japan in World War II and the 
influence of the Soviet Union. 

On one side of the political picture 
were the ancient feudal forces and the 
bureaucracy through which the Japanese 
overlords had exploited the Korean peo- 
ple. There remained in Korea at the time 
Soviet and American occupation forces 
arrived in 1945 to take the surrender of 
the Japanese army, a powerful Japanese 
political and governing apparatus. This 
was promptly done away with in the 
north. In the south the Americans first 
governed through the Japanese and later, 
instead of wiping out the whole struc- 
ture, simply transferred power from the 
Japanese apparatus to its shadow, the 
Korean puppets. The puppets and feudal- 
ists were reinforced in the south by their 
compatriots who fled from the rise of 
democracy and the overthrow of the an- 
cient institutions in the north. 


Students (left) in North Korea. 


Thus on one side of the political pic- 
ture at the outbreak of war were gathered 
the landlords, the bureaucrats, and the 
gangsters through whom the Japanese had 
previously ruled — all these elements 
propped up by the American military 
government. 

On the other side of the political pic- 
ture were the great mass of the Korean 
people: the peasants who comprised the 
overwhelming majority, the workers and 
artisans who in this economically unde- 
veloped nation made up not more than 
about two per cent of the population, 
small merchants, and a large part of the 
intellectual groups composed of teachers, 
writers and artists. These. forces were 
national. The peasants and workers did 
not evacuate to the happier political cli- 
mate of the north as the reactionaries 
had flocked to their new imperialist mas- 
ters in the south. A few intellectuals and 
liberal leaders were driven north of the 
Thirty-Eighth Parallel by the brutal per- 
secution of Syngman Rhee’s regime in 
the south but the great majority of the 
people’s forces remained where they were. 
Those in the south were oppressed in 
precisely the ‘same manner they had been 
under the Japanese. In fact a public 
opinion poll conducted by the American 
military authorities in 1946 disclosed 
that 50 per cent of the south Koreans 
preferred Japanese rule to American 
rule! In the north the people’s revolu- 
tionary energies were released to carry 
through the economic, social and _politi- 


cal reforms essential 
people’s democracy. 

This great political cleavage which 
transcended the Thirty-Eighth Parallel 
was the fundamental contrast ‘in Korea 
at the outbreak of war on June 25th. it 
explains today the rapid disintegration of 
the South Korean army. It explains what 
MacArthur’s communiques describe as 
the “infiltration tactics” of the Northern 
army but which are actually the people 
throughout the land rising up against the 
foreign invader. It explains what the 
American generals call “guerrilla” war- 
fare but which is actually the people’s 
way of fighting today as they did against 
the British troops in the American Revo- 
lution. It explains, too, why hundreds of 
those whom the Americans and Syngman 
Rhee had regarded as reliable puppets, 
on the signal of liberation show up on 
the people’s side. 

The Thirty-Eighth Parallel is now no 
more than a line on the map and a politi- 
cal slogan for John Foster Dulles. The 
demarcation between that part of Korea 
which was successfully carrying through 
the revolution against backwardness and 
foreign domination and that part which 
had done no more than shift its colonial 
allegiance from one set of masters to 
another has disappeared. 

With the advance of the armies of the 
Democratic People’s Republic and the 
rise of the people in the south the revo- 
lutionary program has swept forward 
until, at the time of writing, it embraces 


to a_ sovereign 


For the first time in the history of Korea her women have been given the 
opportunity of studying at higher schools on terms of equality with men. Right: A folk-dancing school in Pyongyang 
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A South Korean farmer and his family welcome North Korean armymen whose 
troops have liberated the area from the oppression of Syngman Rhee 


all of Korea except the areas surrounding 
the American-held port of Pusan. 

Political reform, land re-distribution, 
the elimination from power of the feudal- 
ists and collaborators have followed close- 
ly on the heels of military liberation. We 
see in miniature the pattern of what hap- 
pened in China during 1948 and 1949. 

Before June 25th, however, the Thirty- 
Eighth Parallel was a very real dividing 
line, for only north of it did Korean’s 
national and democratic aspirations find 
expression, That this would be so was 
evident the very first week of the occu- 
pation of the norih by Soviet forces and 
of the south by American forces. 

Immediately following the Japanese 
surrender, in 1945, the Korean people, 
who had a long revolutionary tradition 
and a real revolutionary organization, 
took things into their own hands. People’s 
Committees sprang up in every locality, 
arrested the Japanese rulers and their Ko- 
rean collaborators and began through 
local effort to build a people’s democracy 
on a nation wide basis. The Soviet occu- 
pation authorities worked through and 
encouraged these people’s committees, 
which were widely representative of all 
political viewpoints with the exception 
of the Japanese collaborators. The 
Americans, who did not arrive in the 
south until the middle of September, 
found that a People’s Republic had al- 
ready been proclaimed in the capital city 
of Seoul. Their first act was to repudiate 
the Republic as well as the hundreds of 
local people’s committees which had 
arisen and to reinstate the entire Japanese 
rvling apparatus. Everything that took 
plice subsequently followed this con- 
tasting pattern. 
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Kim Ir Sung, the leading figure of the 
Northern People’s Republic, put it this 


way a few days after June 25th: 


In keeping with its pledges, the Soviet 
command rendered every support to the 
people’s committees, and, in this way, en- 
abled the Korean people to carry out demo- 
cratic changes with their own hands and 
to build a new happy life. . . . The Ameri- 
can military admz.nistration dispersed the 
people’s committees formed by the will of 
the people, deprived the people of freedom 
of speech, press, assembly and _ organiza- 
tion, imprisoned and exterminated Korean 
patriots. -The U.S. carried out in the south 
of the country, a reactionary policy, aimed 
at turning South Korea into a colony of 
American imperialism! 


Early in 1946, in the north, elections for 
new people’s committees were held on 
the basis of universal suffrage by secret 


ballot. Only 4,387 people were disfran- 
chised; these were pro-Japanese elements, 
the mentally unfit and criminals. The 
breakdown of those elected to provincial, 
city and district committees is interest- 
ing: 510 were workers, 1,256 were peas- 
ants, 1,056 were office workers, 311 were 
writers and artists, 145 were merchants, 
73 industrialists, 94 clergy and the 14 
remaining were unclassified. 

In contrast, in the successive elections 
in the south (a) the electorate was lim- 
ited to family heads and in many in- 
stances to the head of the whole family 
clan, and (b) no workers or peasants 
were elected. 

A thorough-going land reform was 
promptly put into effect in the north. 
This wiped away feudal relations, freed 
the peasant while restraining the former 
landlord, and released the productive 
forces of agricultural production. It thus 
laid the foundation for an improved life 
for the people as a whole. All lands owned 
by the Japanese, by large landlords and 
by national traitors were confiscated and 
turned over without compensation to the 
landless peasants and small farmers. 

In the south no basic land reform was 
put through. Certain reformist laws ap- 
peared on the books, as they had for dec- 
ades in Kuomintang China; but, as under 
Chiang Kai-shek, few of these weak 
laws were carried out. Where they were 
they simply shifted landlordism from one 
group of exploiters to another for only 
those of substance, the small minority, 
could afford to acquire land under a sys- 
tem which compensated the former 
owner. 

In the north all basic industry was na- 
tionalized. Japanese owners were expro- 
priated and as virtually all Korean indus- 
try had been in Japanese hands this meant 
that in the north the people acquired at 
no cost the beginnings of an industrial 
structure. 

(Continued on page 29) 


School children dance in the square of Pyongyang in celebration of the 
elections of the Provisional People's Committee of North Korea in 1947 











NAKHALIN—A LAND ONCE DIVIDED 


by AMY SCHECHTER 


oe is a genuine outpost of 
the Soviet way of life in the Far 
East. Particularly important today is the 
way that its population—Evenki, Niv- 
khi, Ainu, Orochones and Tungus, Japa- 
nese, Korean and Russian—live and work 
side by side and on equal terms. Not 
“Gook,” but “Comrade,” is the word 
used here by the Soviet Russians. 

The news stories and magazine articles 
that come out of Soviet Sakhalin, big 600- 
mile long island off the coast of the 
Maritime Provinces and about 50 miles 
north of MacArthur’s empire across La 
Perouse Straits, are typical of day-to-day 
life in the Soviet Union. 

The Voroshilov fishermen’s collective 
in the Nevelsky district of South Sak- 
halin overfulfilled the quota for the first 
quarter of 1950 in seven days. The collec- 
tive was formed only three years ago on 
lands freed from the Japanese two years 
earlier. Now it has grown to a hundred 
families, and it is “a fine, strong, friendly 
outfit,” writes the correspondent to Prav- 
da. He closes his account emphasizing 
the good vegetable gardens they have—a 
special point of pride in an area where 
only a few years ago scurvy plagued the 
population. 

Fishermen, oil-workers, coal miners, 
farmers chalk up new records. Some of 
them have un-Russian names—these be- 
long to members of the flourishing na- 
tive peoples of the region who under 
tsarist and Japanese imperialist rule were 
very near the point of extinction. There 
are items about large-scale housing con- 
struction; about trees planted in the 
streets of the capital city, Alexandrovsk; 
about the new levels of mechanization in 
industry and the country’s recently 
founded but flourishing agriculture; 
about the work of the Sakhalin poet, 
G. Chinkov, who belongs to the Evenki 
people; about new schools; the arrival 
of new settlers to aid in developing the 
rich but sparsely populated island; about 
the electrification and “radiofication” of 
farm villages. 

A casual but especially significant item 
stands out of a breezy story in the illus- 
trated Moscow weekly Ogonek (a pre- 
Korea issue) about early summer in 
Sakhalin. Now apples, pears, strawberries 
are grown by Michurinist methods un- 
der the guidance of the Sakhalin Experi- 
mental Station, and practically all major 
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grains and vegetables, and_ industrial 
crops such as sugar beet and soya bean, 
are grown on the island’s many collective 
and state farms. Step by step with the 
development of the island’s coal mines, 
oilfields, fisheries and lumber industry, 
so important in the economy of the So- 
viet Far East, the government and peo- 
ple are working to make the area agri- 
culturally self-supporting. 

The Ogonek story records, among 
other achievements, that in one district 
of the island alone, the Kirov District 
of North Sakhalin, six kolkhoz, or collec- 
tive farm, hydroelectric stations were re- 
cently under simultaneous construction; 
three of them being completed at the 
time the article was written. One of these 
was being built by two neighboring kol- 
khozes in partnership, one Russian, the 
other kolkhoz made up of families be- 
longing to the Nivkhi (or Gilyak) peo- 
ple. Its name is Chir-Unvd, or New Life. 
With its establishment about twenty years 
ago, which makes it very old for Sak- 
halin, for the first time in the history of 
the people of this nation of hunters 
and fishermen, they left their mud huts 
for good solid log houses and began 
supplementing their other pursuits by 
tilling the soil. 

South Sakhalin was under Japan for 
forty years, until five years ago. The 
U.S. Government’s “Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Far East Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce,” tells of 
the appalling conditions of these minor- 
ity peoples under Japanese rule: Their 
number fell from over 6,000 in 1905, 
when Japan took over, to 1,648 in 1936. 
The article quotes a Far Eastern peo- 
ples’ saying about life under imperialist 
Japan: “Wherever a Japanese comes, 
death follows everything.” (Jan. 1, 1944.) 

The fate of the Ainu people on South 
Sakhalin, who were the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the Japanese archipelago, 
is typical. As on the Japanese islands, 
they were herded into reserves; forced 
onto the worst lands; in the 1920’s they 
were moved to the icy shores of the 
Okhotsk Sea. They worked as serfs for 
the Japanese industrialists; had not a 
single school; had neither cows nor 
horses; knew nothing of cereals; their 
customs and their temple were de- 
stroyed. 

As soon as the Soviets came into South 


Sakhalin, in 1945, Soviet physicians be- 
gan the struggle against the terrible mor- 
tality among these and the other native 
peoples, against the effects of disease, 
starvation and oppression. 

Now these people work on equal 
terms with the rest of the island’s peo- 
ple; they are represented in Soviet bodies; 
they hold administrative positions. A 
group of Leningrad scientists studying 
their ancient tongue has worked with 
them to create a written Ainu language. 
Textbooks have been printed for use in 
their own schools. This is the sort of 
thing that the press of imperialist coun- 
tries today place under the heading of 
“Soviet tricks” to mislead the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. 

A recent Soviet book on Sakhalin de- 
scribes a visit to a Nenets collective farm: 
a performance in the little kolkhoz thea- 
ter on a river bank in the depths of 
Sakhalin’s great forests; an orchestra of 
native stringed instruments, and _ the 
music of Chaikovsky. The visitor met 
Maria Khodzher, daughter of a Nenets 
fisherman, who is a physician at the 
kolkhoz hospital; Nadezhda Geiker, 
daughter of a Nenets hunter, who teaches 
at the kolkhoz school; Olga Kile, a young 
fisherwoman and breaker of records on 
the job, who is a deputy to the provincial 
Soviet. 

The book, which is for young people, 
is a general survey of the history, geogra- 
phy and industries of Sakhalin. But 
typically it makes a special point of 
dwelling on the achievements, the brav- 
ery of the native peoples there, their 
culture, their past tragic history and their 
present progress. 

Under the Japanese there was not a 
single Korean-language school for over 
20,000 Koreans in South Sakhalin; there 
are now twenty-three. 


HE ISLAND is about two-thirds 

‘mountainous country and heavily for- 
ested with pines, firs, cedars, willow, 
birch, ash, lime and larch trees. Much 
of the important Far Eastern fishing 1s 
done off its rocky shores. It is part of 
Khabarovsk Territory of the RSFSR. 
Russia has been in Sakhalin, sometimes 
in conjunction with Japan, since the 
1850’s; alone after 1875, until, following 
the Russo-Japanese War, the Treaty of 
Portsmouth divided the island at the 
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fiftieth parallel, with South Sakhalin 
coming under Japan. This settlement 
completed the land chain blocking off 
Russia from the ocean on the east. At 
(Qdomari, on this territory, Japan built 
one of its greatest submarine bases. 

After the Soviet Union regained this 
region in 1945, under the Yalta Agree- 
ment, after her armies had swept through 
Manchuria and had reconquered Sakha- 
lin, Premier Stalin said that South Sakha- 
lin would now no longer “serve as a 
base for a Japanese attack on our Far 
East, but as a means of direct communi- 
cation with the ocean and as a base for 
the defense of our country against Jap- 
anese aggression.” 

Before they left, the Japanese wrecked 
the South Sakhalin coal mines (coalfields 
occupy about 20 per cent of this southern 
area). They either sent over to Japan 
or slaughtered the cattle, and, in general 
left a mess that had to be cleaned up. 

Apart from the Japanese wrecking 
activities, the Soviets came into a region 
systematically plundered in traditional 
colonial style by big absentee Japanese 
industrialists, for they had made no at- 
tempt to build up the economy or make 
life livable for its working population. 

The Japanese enterprises imported sea- 
sonal workers from Japan as a large per- 
centage of their labor torce. In 1936, 
over 56 per cent of the Japanese popula- 
tion of some 300,000 was classified as 
“unregistered and without fixed 
work”; 28,062 were classified as “com- 
mercial.” In the bitter winter weather 
workers lived in the flimsiest paper and 
frame shacks. 

When the Soviets regained this area, 
some of the Japanese, including mer- 
chants and representatives of the indus- 
trialists, were repatriated. About those 
remaining, an article in “United States 
News and World Report,” on the island’s 
postwar boom, stated: “Japanese workers 
remaining there are treated as equals of 
Soviet citizens,” and that “the food 
ration for Japanese laborers is larger 
than in Japan,” and the article also noted 
that “economic recovery is much more 
advanced than in Japan.” (Jan. 21, 1947.) 

It will be remembered that the insist- 
ence of the Soviet Union on adequate 
wages, food and working conditions for 
the working force was one of the ques- 
tions at stake in connection with the 
constant disputes between the Soviet Un- 
ion and Japan over Japanese long-term 
concessions to exploit a part of the coal 
and oil in North Sakhalin, to which the 
Soviet Union had to agree in the twen- 
ties, and which she terminated when 
Japan announced its adherence to Hitler’s 
anti-Comintern axis. 


[S “SARIST days the word Sakhalin 

ves a symbol of ultimate despair. 
The island penal settlement had been 
calle: “the worst spot in the tsarist em- 
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The Sakhalin branch (upper) of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Lower: 
A collective farmer in South Sakhalin prepares to move into his new home. 


pire.” After the prisons were closed, 
about 1907, the exiled convicts remained 
living on the island, some working in 
the coal mines under primitive and ter- 
rible conditions. 

In 1890, Anton Chekhov made the 
long and arduous journey to Sakhalin 
despite his ill health, believing it his re- 
sponsibility as a writer to reveal the hor- 
rors of the penal settlement to the out- 
side world. He did a tremendous job of 
reporting his visits to the prisons in the 
north and in the south, giving his inter- 
views with the prisoners and exiles that 
he sought out during his three month’s 
stay. 

Today there is the town of Chekhov, 
named in his honor, with good houses 
and wide streets and the trees he loved, 
and a library and clubs and a technical 
school, as well as a very large fish- 
processing plant. 


On the site of the Central Prison, at 
Alexandrovsk, which Chekhov described, 
the city’s youth now play soccer or run 
races in the Dynamo Stadium. There is 
a branch of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, in Alexandrovsk, and an Ex- 
perimental Station to aid the island’s 
farmers. 

The village of Korsakov, which Che- 
khov found a wretched settlement of 
starving, diseased and illiterate people, 
is now a “millionaire” collective farm. 

Immigration has been encouraged into 
the sparsely settled region and many 
young pioneering families and single 
people have come here since the war, 
many of them veterans. The Govern- 
ment has aided settlers by grants of 
20,000 rubles, half as a gift and half as 
non-interest-bearing credit, with ten years 
to pay. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SOVIET CHILDREN 


III. How children are reared in security and humane 
traditions to take their place in a Socialist society 


by RALPH PARKER 


j enneen ARE various ways by which 
Soviet parents are reminded of the 
part they are expected to play in prepar- 
ing their children for life in a socialist 
society, that is to say a society in which 
the only key to success is merit. 

Lest any parent think that by placing 
a child in the charge of the school teacher 
his responsibility is diminished, there is 
a practice which ensures, first, that the 
schoolchild’s father or mother is aware 
of the child’s weekly progress at school 
and, second, that the parents are con- 
sulted if that progress seems to be falling 
short of the child’s capabilities. 

Every Soviet school-age child has his 
“tables,” marked up periodically by the 
teacher and countersigned by his parents. 
Consistently bad marks will usually lead 
to consultations between parents and 
teachers; and should a teacher come tc 
the conclusion that the child’s progress 
is being retarded as a result of circum- 
stances in the home that are of a recti- 
fiable nature, he is likely to make a 
strong and authoritative appeal to the 
parents’ conscience. For it is an unwrit- 
ten law in Soviet society that the child 


Natalie Kotlyarov (center) a teacher 


his mother to discuss various points in 
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comes first and that no avoidable hin- 
drance to his education and welfare 
should be permitted. 


Interests of Children 
Come First 


The administrative measures that are 
taken to protect children, such as forbid- 
ding them access to cinemas and theaters 
in the evening until they are sixteen 
years old, or ensuring that there are al- 
ways seats for them in public transport, 
or preventing them taking such types 
of jobs as porters, errand boys and so 
on, are matched by social conventions 
which take it for granted that the inter- 
ests of grown-ups are always secondary 


to those of the children. This principle, 


visits her pupil Vladimir Frolov and 
an essay that he is writing for school 


A young family: Valentina and Yuri 
Alexandrov and their daughter Lena 


incidentally, is now finding clear expres- 
sion in the practice of judges hearing 
applications for divorce. If there is a 
chance that the granting of a divorce 
would have a harmful effect on the chil- 
dren of the marriage, the decree is un- 
likely ‘to be granted. 

It should be added that this concern 
to keep the family united, as being the 
natural and desirable basis of society, 
causes the state to act with great circum- 
spection when occasions arise that might 
lead to the separation of children and 
parents. For example, rather than en- 
couraging unmarried mothers to place 
their children in institutions, the state 
provides family allowances designed tc 
make it possible for the children to stay 
with their mothers. 


Parent-Teacher 
Cooperation 


~ In earlier articles in this series I de- 
scribed some of the activities in a Moscow 
school. Let us return there for a parents 
meeting, the end-of-term gathering that 
precedes the scattering of the school- 
children to the beaches, the forests, the 
mountains and the city parks for their 
long summer vacation. 

So back to Girls’ School No. 309. 
Cross the playground with its borders 
showing evidence of the keenness of the 
Young Michurinists—the child-natural- 
ists who are following in the footsteps 
of the great practical genius who has pro- 
duced so many new varieties of fruit and 
plants. You will notice on the walls of 
the staircase messages of encouragement 
and assurance to the children who a few 
days before had gone this way to the 
examination desks. “Don’t worry. Do 
your best,” and “Welcome! Remember, 
this school has pledged itself to have no 
bad marks.” 

In a large hall at the top of the build- 
ing used also as a theater and dancehall, 
most of the parents of the girls in the 
sixth grade gathered to hear the director 
of the school, supported by several teach- 

























-rs, analyze the year’s results and warn 
hem that the following  school-year 
vould end with a stiff set of examina- 
‘ions the results of which would deter- 
mine the children’s future stay at the 
school. 

The meeting then brcke up into 
smaller groups where parents and teach- 
ers discussed detailed questions such as 
holiday reading, school costumes, and 
sports facilities, and these consultations 
were again followed by private individ. 
ual discussions. The whole proceedings 
had that atmosphere of informality in 
which people who know each other well 
are able to discuss serious and some- 
times controversial subjects in a con- 
structive way. The fact that one of the 
children was the daughter of a Minister, 
at least two came fromthe homes of 
members of the Academy of Sciences, 
while others were children of manual 
workers, of janitors, soldiers, brought 
no discordant note into the proceedings. 
Soviet education is carried out in a spirit 
that favors none because of birth, money 
or influence. 

I have mentioned this parents meeting 
because the concept of Soviet education 
as involving a tussle between parents 
and teachers for the mind of the chil- 
dren still appears to linger in some quar. 
ters. This picture is, to say the least, 
out-of-date, as much so as that of con- 
fict between pupil and teacher within the 
school. 

Today the mixed committees of par- 
ents and teachers discuss their problems 
in a spirit of cooperation while, within 
the school, the Young Communist 
League, the children’s political organiza- 
tion, assists the staff to carry out its 
education program. Contradictions be- 
tween parent and teacher, as between 
child and parent, child and teachers, have 
been resolved as the Soviet Union itself 
has grown up and class differences have 
disappeared, leaving only vestiges of 
middle-class or capitalist mentality that 
are no serious feature of Soviet society 
today. 


Problems Freely and Fully 
Discussed 


This, of course, does not mean an 
absence of criticism or discussion on 
educational problems. For some time one 
Sovict newspaper has kept its columns 
open for a discussion on the pros and 
cons of co-education, a subject about 
which there is much available evidence 
in this country where separate schools 
exist “n the cities and larger towns, co- 
educational schools in the country dis- 
tricts, 


kK msomolskaya Pravda, the lively 


daily 1ewspaper of the Young Commu- 
nist ' cague, frequently publishes articles 
with . bearing on the relations of par- 
ents iad children. In a recent one, a 
girl ho had an excellent record in her 


Editors of the wall 
newspaper of Girls’ 
School No. 635, in 
Moscow, preparing 
an issue of the paper 

























Children study the 
automobile engine 
in a technical circle 
in the Leningrad 
Palace of Pioneers 


social activities was taken to task for 
neglecting her invalid parent. Do not 
forget, she was told, that you have re- 
sponsibilities to your family at home 
that you have no right to neglect even 
for the most admirable Young Commu- 
nist League activities. 

However, lest you should think that 
all the preaching is directed to the chil- 
dren, consider the latest program of 
that versatile Leningrad comedian Arkadi 
Raikin, whose witty performances in 
the summer parks often contain some 
penetrating criticism of current trends 
of behavior. 

Raikin’s humor is humor with a pur- 
pose. To entertain, yes, but not solely tc 
entertain. There is criticism, too, He dis- 
cusses his problem and his purpose 
before the public in an opening scene 
in an all-night dispensary. You make 
mixtures for all kinds of complaints, he 
says to the chemist, and my problem is 
a similar one. It is to cure with pills and 
mixtures which people will swallow 
easily and, even, with pleasure. 

In one of the subsequent sketches Rai- 
kin depicts three types of parent in con- 
sultation with a school-director—the 
mother with few thoughts in her head 
except for her new furniture, who 
comes to complain that her son’s passion- 
ate interest in chemistry is a threat to 
the comfort of her home-life “and would 
the teacher please stop it at once”; the 


vain father who believes his boy to be a 






genius and comes to challenge the bad 
marks given him for one subject “because 
its quite impossible for him to have bad 
marks,” and the devoted mother whose 
nine-year-old son has abandoned her be- 
cause, as he wrote to her before leaving 
home, “it is below the dignity of the 
editor of the wall-newspaper to be 
brought to school by a mother who in- 
sists on holding his hand.” 

Raikin satirizes parents who overlook 
the effect of their own behavior on their 
children by depicting three infants smok- 
ing, drinking, playing cards squandering 
their money on the movies, swearing and 
exchanging dirty stories, their parents 
looking at them in horror and asking 
“Where could they possibly have learned 
it from.” 


Security Nourishes Humane 
Behavior 


During the thirty-eight weeks of the 
year when the Soviet school-child is study- 
ing there is but little time for an ex- 
tended home-life. There are no_half- 
holidays during the week, and home- 
tasks are likely to keep the child at his 
books for two to three hours daily. More- 
over, in the average Soviet family both 
father and mother are likely to be work- 
ing at full-time jobs. Sunday, a non- 
working day in the Soviet Union, is es- 
sentially a family day, and except during 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Soviet Science 


by 


J. D. BERNAL, F.R.S. 


NE OF THE most useful interviews 

our delegation had was with S. I. 
Vavilov, the President of the Academy 
of Sciences, and about eight other lead- 
ing Academicians, where we discussed 
the general situation in Soviet science, 
the changes that had been carried out 
as a result of Trofim Lysenko’s work in 
the direction of the teaching of biology 
and genetics in the Soviet Union, and 
the relation between science in the Soviet 
Union and this country. 

It is quite clear from everything one 
sees in the Soviet Union that the scien- 
tists there have a feeling that they are a 
part of a general enterprise. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for us who live in a 
society without any common purpose, 
to realize what it feels like to live and 
work in a society that has a purpose, and 
how differently scientists and workers 
think about such questions as freedom 
and responsibility. I learned something 
of it through meeting the same people 
after fifteen years. 

When I was in the Soviet Union 
fifteen years ago, they asked me in Mos- 
cow what I thought about science there, 
and | said I thought science in Moscow 
was rather like science in Cambridge, 
and so it was. What surprised me at 
that time was that they took it as a 
compliment. Their ideal of science was 
to have it like it was in Cambridge. 


Soviet Science Different Today 


Science in the Soviet Union today is 
not like science in Cambridge, and if 
you think that science like it is in Cam- 
bridge is necessarily the only kind or the 
best kind of science in the world, you will 
completely fail to understand science in 
the Soviet Union. It reminds me very 
much of a discussion I attended in the 
war at a very high strategical level, when 
someone asked a very important general 
whether there were any lessons to be 
learned from what was happening on 
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the Eastern Front, and he said: “Cer- 
tainly not! That is a second-class war.” 

I think that represents pretty fairly the 
attitude of many of our scientists in this 
country towards Soviet scientists. I 
found old colleagues of mine who never 
grew anything at all, or nothing much 
more than a tadpole, let us say, pro- 
nouncing on the scientific level and bar- 
baric nature of Soviet scientists who 
have produced vegetation over areas 
that never had any before, who have 
doubled and trebled and quadrupled 
yields, who have transformed old crops 
into entirely new crops. It may not be 
science, but we had better find out 
what it is. 

The impression the scientists there 
gave me was that they knew perfectly 
well what they were about. They were 
getting an enormous advantage out of 
the feeling that their work was, as it 
were, flowing into the field all the time, 
that they were getting something out of 
the field and putting something back. 
I have been talking about biology and 
agriculture, but that goes just as much 
for the physical sciences. 

What impressed me was the way in 
which the work of the scientists and 
engineers, which here gets across in 
practice slowly or not at all, was done 
there by scientists and manual workers 
together, and did get across extremely 
quickly. 

These technical achievements, particu- 
larly in the mechanical and electrical 
engineering of the Soviet Union, are of 
such an impressive nature and are being 


so rapidly added to that it is easy to see 
why the scientists there take a very 
different view of our criticism from 
that we should have thought they would 
take. 

They do not feel themselves to be 
slaves of a higher power, to be going 
round under the dictates of the Kremlin. 
You cannot run a country by orders, but 
only by having people who do things 
very largely on their own initiative, and 
get permission to do them afterwards. 
I found that in the war, and I am sure 
that is exactly what happens in the Soviet 
Union. 

These people know where they are 
going, and they each and all have an 
interest in getting there fast. They do 
not need orders, but only the most gen- 
eral directive. It is extremely simple, 
though I do not suppose it is put in 
quite these terms: “You can do what 
you like, but you get hell if you do 
wrong.” That atmosphere has a_ very 
different effect on temperaments. On the 
positive it produces a most terrific spirit 
of enterprise; on the cautious and lazy 
it produces complete paralysis: and that 
acts as a selective process. The opinion 
I got of Soviet scientists—the ones I met 
—is that they were of the positive kind. 
Certainly Vavilov is. 


Tasks Planned — Thoughts Free 


On the question of plans, I think 
Lysenko put it in the shortest form: 
“You must not think that science or 
thoughts are planned in this country. 
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The tasks are planned. The thoughts are 
free. You have certain jobs to do. You 
-an think out how these jobs should be 


done.” 


That is what the Soviet scientists are 
doing and, of course, in order to get 
these problems solved, they are obliged 
to go into fundamental science. But they 
are also very determined that their sci- 
ence is going to stand on its own feet, 
and there you get one of the character- 
istics of what I might call the modern 
or post-war Soviet science—the tying-in 
of this formula with the past of Soviet 
science. 

We are apt, because of our total ig- 
norance, to think that there never was 
any science in the Soviet Union, except 
for isolated individuals, before the Rev- 
olution—I have even written so in my 
own books. Well, even the scientists in 
the Soviet Union in the early years did 
not know how much there was. They 
have been finding it out ever since. 

The work, for instance, of Popov in 
connection with the development of 
wireless is, I think, both scientifically 
and practically better than that of 
Marconi and was certainly earlier, but 
it is completely unknown outside. 

The greatest figure in the eighteenth 
century in physical science, with one 
possible exception, was Lomonosov, 
who was certainly a much more thor- 
ough and all-round scientist than even 
such geniuses as Franklin, and who 
compares well with the late eighteenth 
century scientists such as Lavoisier; yet 
outside the Soviet Union we do not 
know anything about him. I have read 
some of his works in preparation for a 
lecture, but I do not think you will find 
any of them in the English language 
at all. 

They are learning about their cul- 
tural past in the Soviet Union, and 
they are using it to inspire them to 
add worthily to its achievement. They 
have a science which is self-generating, 
which is self-supporting, which has a 
steady flow of people coming in from 
the schools and universities, which can 
create these new ideas. 


Know of Work Abroad 


They are well aware of all the work 
that is being done outside. Where we 
go wrong is in not being aware of the 
work being done there. This is a fact 
we discuss and we deplore, though not 
very seriously. One of the reasons for 
this is obvious. You notice we do not 
acknowledge a great deal of Soviet 
work. We do not know anything about 
Soviet science because we can never 
read it. It is in Russian, and we cannot 
reac Russian. 

Vavilov said to me in this connec- 
tion’ “Russian is now one of the major 
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scientific languages in the world, and 
perhaps it might be a good idea to 
learn it.” I think that is the answer. 


We May Be the Losers 


On the whole, we are going to be the 
losers, and not they, in the present situ- 
ation. The output of Soviet scientific 
work is enormous, and is very rapidly 
increasing. The Physical Science Sec- 
tion of the Academy is now producing 
a large volume every ten days, full of 
meaty papers, and the Americans at 
least have gone to the trouble of having 
the whole thing bulk-translated and is- 
sued as a periodical for the benefit of 
their own industry. 

Sooner or later we will wake up to the 
fact that Soviet science has arrived. 
The Soviet Union is a country with a 
science of its own, and it is not going 
to bear any dictation from outside; all 
we do by our denunciations of Soviet 
works is to work ourselves up into tem- 
pers: we shall not have any effect there 
one way or the other. 

Finally, the whole of science, as I 
have said, is tied up with the general 
development of the country. Science is 
part of this great movement of new 


construction. It is no longer reconstruc- 
tion. Science is something that pas- 
sionately interests people; it is a thing 
which is the topic of everyday talk; it 
is visible in the building, in the new 
facilities for people’s participation, in 
the great publicity for science in the 
papers. 

You get the impression that science 
is one of the things that people really 
mind and care about. 

This is the major lesson I learned 
from my visit to the Soviet Union—a 
lesson I might not have learned, I think, 
without it: that this devotion to con- 
struction, this devotion to raising stand- 
ards of living and raising and creating 
a new culture, is something which we 
ought to welcome rather than criticize, 
because it is the greatest security for 
our own future. 

This is the guarantee of the peaceful- 
ness ‘of Russia, and if we can persuade 
the rest of the world to be as peaceful 
towards Russia we may be able to go 
forward with them in a common enter- 
prise. 


Questions and Answers 


Question: Could Professor Bernal 
give any indication of team work exist- 
ing in the Soviet Union among scien- 
tists? 


Answer: All the work, really, is done 
by team work, but not of a formal kind. 
It is very characteristic, I think, of the 
general Russian way of doing things 
that there is no formal organization of 
more than a very few people. For in- 
stance, Lysenko’s own research group 
consists of only five people. 

There are a number of studies in in- 
dustry that require work in a large 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE GIANT 


One of the largest state 
farms in the Soviet Union 


In the Salsk Steppes, in Rostov Region, the Soviet Government 20 
years ago established on nearly 120,00 acres of land the Giant 
State Farm, and it is today one of the USSR's largest and most 
efficient. During the war, the Germans did serious harm to the farm, 
but by 1946 the workers had already achieved pre-war levels of 
production in the main fields of activity. 

Workers on the farm receive established wages, but in addition, 
the outstanding workers and those exceeding their quotas of pro- 
duction receive bonuses in both money and in kind. Many livestock 
workers, for example, receive each month, in addition to wages, 74 
quarts of milk, between 20 and 30 pounds of meat and other prod- 
ucts. In addition, the workers on the farm receive considerable in- 
come from their own individual farms. 

The farm each year assigns 4 per cent of its planned income and 
50 per cent of the income over and above the plan to a special 
fund for bonuses for the best workers. The farm helps its workers 
build their own homes, allowing them credit, building materials and 
transportation. 

In 1948, the farm planted more than 49,000 acres to various 
crops, and gathered an average of |,740 pounds per acre. A bumper 
harvest of winter wheat was raised on 5,680 acres, averaging be- 
tween 38 and 46 bushels to the acre. The farm has already ful- 
filled its postwar plan for the restoration and development of stock- 
breeding. In 1948, it owned 12,360 head of horned cattle, horses, 
pigs, sneep and goats. Its stud farm has 490 horses, and much work 
is being done on improving the breed. This year, there will be 6,000 
Peking ducks and 2,000 Leghorn chickens on the farm. 

The farm is well-equipped with the most up-to-date agricultural 
machinery, including 72 tractors, totalling 2,952 h.p., and 75 har- 
vester combines. 


(Photos are from large exhibit available at the Exhibit Depart- 
ment of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship) 


A self-propelled comb 


Below, left to right 
attend a lecture by 
devoted to apple, 


A tree-lined street in the farm's well-arranged town. The settlement has a school attended by 1,200 children, a club, 
cinema theater, radio station, library and stores. Each house has its garden, and there is a park, a hotel for visitors, 
a polyclinic, a children's home for war orphans, a nursery, a hospital and other cultural and economic institutions 
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wsts wheat. The forest belt, which this year will occupy 1,900 acres, stops hot winds, accumulates moisture and prevents drought 


ing lucerne from the air. Planes are also used to combat pests and various plant diseases. Dairy maids gather in the field to 
the farm's zootechnicians. Sheep at the water troug hs—average yield of wool per head is 7.7 lbs. Picking cherries—270 acres are 
cherry, pear and apricot. Vineyards occupy 47 acres. This year the plan is to increase orchards and vineyards to 617 acres 








Below, left to right: The restaurant of the farm. The farm's meteorologist measures moisture of the air on a field sown 
to wheat. Study of climate and soil has helped the Giant develop agrotechnical methods of work. A flock of geese 
on one of the farm's ponds. The ponds occupy 740 acres, and are for the ducks, geese, and are stocked with fish 








N May g last French Foreign Min- 


ister Robert Schuman proposed pool- 
ing the coal and steel resources of Europe. 
German Chancellor Adenauer, Secretary 
of State Acheson, the New York Time: 
and the New York Herald Tribune ac- 
claimed it as a great step towards eco- 
nomic expansion, as a guarantee of fu. 
ture peace between Germany and France. 
The British Government tentatively op- 
posed it. The governments of France, 
Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, Belgium 
and the Netherlands conferred to work 
out details. 

All shades of more-or-less informed 
opinion from the Daily Compass to the 
magazine Steel recognized the pool as a 
reconstitution of the prewar European 
steel cartel. The details of Schuman’s 
proposal revealed behind fancy language 
the standard cartel devices—fixing pro- 
duction and export quotas, fixing prices, 
closing down certain plants while reduc- 
ing labor costs in others. 

It is no more a step towards economic 
expansion than the European steel cartel 
formed in 1926, which was followed 
within a few years by the great economic 
crisis. It is no more a guarantee of peace 
between France and Germany than the 
earlier alliances, which served as an 
arena of struggle between French and 
German heavy industry, a basis for prep- 
aration of aggressive war by the Ruhr 
magnates. Preparations for this cartel 
have been under way for years. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper Journal of Com- 
merce, which has close connections with 
German big business, the Ruhr indus- 
trialists originated the specific proposal 
for “internationalizing” west European 
heavy industry. Adenauer acted as pro- 
moter in negotiations with French heavy 
industry represented by Francois Poncet, 
French High Commissioner in Ger- 
many, and former Munich Ambassador 
to Hitler. When the time was ripe, Schu- 
man announced it, in an attempt to take 
the curse off its Nazi industrialist origin. 





What the Cartel Means 
for Europe 


What does this cartel mean for the 
economic balance of western Europe? 

For England it means a threat to the 
Empire market monopoly; the certainty 
of German rather than British economic 
predominance in western Europe. Hence 
British heavy industry magnates hold off 
until they can strike a better bargain, or 
until outside pressures force them into 
the cartel on less satisfactory terms. 

For France it means opening French 
Empire markets to German competition, 
the end of all restraint on Ruhr heavy 
industry, the reassertion of German in- 
dustrial predominance. According to Busi- 
ness Week magazine it means the shut- 
down of 20 to 30 per cent of French 
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steel capacity, and an even larger per- 
centage of French coal mining. Hence 
there was a division among French in- 
dustrialists. The Wendels, who predomi- 
nate in Lorraine and have the closest 
ties with German magnates, would be 
favored in the cartel. They and their 
political representatives Schuman and 
Poncet won out. 

For the German magnates it means 
access to Lorraine ore, to French colonial 
markets. They are assured of an end to 
occupation restrictions on production. 
Hence they are wholeheartedly for the 
cartel. 

Liberal American analysts generally 
concur in this economic evaluation, which 
stops short of the crucial point. It shows 
the picture in terms of pre-war cartel 
politics. But today that is only a corner 
of the picture. The full picture shows the 
real masters of this cartel, not in Europe 
but in America. 


Wall Street Influence 
Decisive 


Wall Street interests put hundreds of 
millions of dollars into the revival of the 
Ruhr after World War I, and helped 
make possible the first steel cartel and 
the rise to power of Hitler fascism. Then 
Wall Street influence was auxiliary. Now 
it is decisive. Once United States mili- 
tary forces thwarted the popular will for 
socialism in the countries they occupied 
during World War II, and_ restored 
capitalist monopolies to power, the re- 
emergence of cartels, this time dependent 
on and subordinate to American monopo- 
lies, was inevitable. 

Thereafter United States policy has 
been directed at the “unification” of west 
European heavy industry, with Germany 
at the heart, as the continental base for 
the planned war of aggression ayazinst 
the USSR and the People’s Democracies. 

Wall Street financiers, like the Nazi 
magnates before them, are “unifying” 
west European industry after swallow- 
ing its separate .parts. By the end co 
March, 1950, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration had agreed to loan $188,- 
100,000 for re-equipping and moderniz- 
ing steel mills in the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. These credits give the United 


States Government a significant capital 
interest in the largest steel monopolies, 
The credits assure large orders to Amer. 
ican metallurgical and electrical equip 
ment manufacturers, and multi-million 
dollar fees for engineering services and 
installations. Permanent direct influence 
of United States companies is guaranteed 
through royalties on patented processes, 
dependency on American suppliers jor 
replacement parts, and the complete 
knowledge of company operations that 
goes along with engineering supervision. 

The largest by far of these indusirial 
projects is SOLLAC, for which the 
Marshall Plan is lending $49,360,000, or 
37-1 per cent of the total investment. 
SOLLAC (Société Lorraine de Lami- 
nage Continu) is a new corporation or- 
ganized under Marshall Plan auspices 
and owned by eight Lorraine iron and 
steel companies and one Saar company. 
The notorious Wendel. Family, long- 
time ally of German heavy industry, has 
a 49 per cent interest in the new super- 
trust. One of the Wendel directors on 
the SOLLAC Board is. Albert Poncet. 
brother of the Poncet who negotiated 
the Schuman Plan with German heavy 
industry. 

Rolling mill facilities of the nine 
individual companies in SOLLAC will 
be replaced by the more efficient Amer- 
ican continuous strip mills, throwing 
many thousands of French and German 
workers out of their jobs. Exclusive pat- 
ents for the most advanced type of 
rolling mill construction are held by the 
United Engineering and Foundry Cor 
poration of Pittsburgh, dominant factor 
in steel mill engineering for the entire 
capitalist world; a company within the 
Mellon sphere of influence, but also con- 
nected with the Bankers’ Trust Com: 
pany of New York (Morgan).* Add this 
to the 37 per cent capital interest of the 
United States Government, and it be- 
comes clear that the Saar-Lorraine Group 
behind the Schuman Plan is in reality 


* With typical Administration demagogy, the 
Justice Department on June 26th filed a civil 
complaint against the United Engineering and 
Foundry Corporation for its international cartel 
activity, just as the whole weight of the Gov- 
ernment was pushing that activity to neW 
conquests. 
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by 
rtelqiCTOR PERLO 


a Pittsburgh-Wall Street-Saar- Lorraine 
group. 

American interest in Ruhr heavy in- 
dustry is even more potent. The Wall 
Street operator Victor Emanuel, together 
with George E. Allen, close associate of 
President Truman, and others, own Hugo 
Stinnes Industries, one of the smaller 
Ruhr heavy industry combines. After 
World War II the occupation authorities 
recognized the former part interest of 
the American group as complete owner- 
ship. Announcement of the Schuman 
Plan was followed by formal abolition of 
the ban on new foreign investments in 
western Germany. United States corpo- 
rations operating in Germany, such as 
General Motors, Standard Oil, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Coca Cola, have piled up 
some 100,006,000 marks in excess profits 
which can now be used to buy up other 
German enterprises. In addition new 
investment funds can be brought in un- 
der licensing administered by the western 
Allied Bank Commission. Since United 
States representatives have the dominant 
voice on that Commission, as on all other 
control organs, this control will certainly 
be operated in the interests of the most 
powerful American investors, without re- 
gard to competing desires of British. 
Swiss, and other foreign investors. 

As for the German magnates, there is 
no effective barrier to their loss of control 
through American purchase of heavy in- 
dustry stocks. Within two weeks of the 
new investment decree quotations of Ver- 
einigte Stahlwerke and other German 
heavy industry trusts jumped ten per 
cent under the impact of foreign buying. 
The military occupation of western Ger- 
many is the final power factor. So long 
as this continues, the Ruhr bankers and 
industrialists cannot maneuver as before 
‘o utilize United States funds to establish 
ultimate control themselves. 

Now we can picture the Schuman 
cartel in its proper focus. The two main 
components, Ruhr and Saar-Lorraine, are 
under United States financial domination. 
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Italy, Marihaye in Belgium, Usinor in 
France, are bound by Marshall Plan cre. 
dits. The organization of the cartel is 
carried out in Europe, but all the con- 
trolling strings are pulled in Washington 


_and New York. 


From Marshall Plan to 
Military Mobilization 


And we can see the cartel as a decisive 
stage in the postwar sequence of events. 
In May, 1947, the Wall Street corporation 
lawyer Acheson announced the program 
of economic warfare against the USSR, 
and connected it with the rebuilding of 
Germany and Japan as the “workshops” 
of Europe and Asia. This program was 
embodied in the Marshall Plan. It reached 
the stage of preliminary military prepara- 
tion with the Atlantic Pact. The stage 
of economic and military mobilization 
was reached on that day in May, 1950, 
when Acheson conferred with Schuman 
and Schuman announced his cartel plan 
just prior to the Atlantic Pact meeting 
in London for subordinating west Euro- 
pean military establishments to United 
States control. 

These moves were timed to counter the 
slump in west European heavy industry, 
which had become general in the spring 
of 1950, hastened by the tightening em- 
bargo on trade with the east dictated by 
Secretary of State Acheson and the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

The Truman-Acheson solution for 
western Europe is the solution they are 
foisting on the American people, an 
armaments economy for a third World 
War against the former colonial peoples 
and against the countries of socialism. 
The editorial comment of the Daily Com- 
pass was completely valid: 


A gigantic coal and steel cartel has been 
formed and is now approved. 

The arrangement is one looking forward 
to war—and for that purpose, and that pur- 
pose only, can be said to be efficient. 

Manufacture of arms will not, of course 
be eliminated; it will, in fact, be accelerated, 
for use of the pooling powers in preparing 
to wage war with the Soviet Union (May 
II, 1950). 


The Schuman Pool mobilizes western 
Europe, headed by the Ruhr, as a major 
American arsenal for World War III. 

The Atlantic Pact High Council estab- 
lishes western Europe as a major Amer- 
ican base for World War III. 

Military control through the Atlantic 
Pact will prevent conflicts among the 
European capitalists from interfering with 
the Schuman economic mobilization. The 
British will be forced to comply, as they 
were forced to comply with the European 
Payments Union for the financial mo- 
bilization of western Europe under Amer- 
ican Marshall Plan control. 

That is the trend. It leads towards the 
smashing of the Ruhr and Saar-Lorraine 








industrial concentrations in a futile atomic 
war against 2,000,000,000 people. It leads 
also to the smashing of the Pittsburgh 


and Cleveland-Detroit industrial con- 
centrations which master the Schuman 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact. The outcome 
would be not only the slaughter of tens 
of millions of people, but also the de- 
struction of the industrial basis of west 
ern living standards. 

Responsibility for this menace must be 
placed where it belongs. It does not 
stop with the cartelists and their Amer- 
ican masters. It extends to the Right- 
Socialist and Laborite parties of Europe 
each one of which slavishly and precisely 
followed the line of its own heavy in 
dustrialists on the Schuman Plan. It 
extends to such as Philip Murray, whe 
joined with Charles R. Hook of Armco 
Steel and other “friends of labor” in 
publicly praising the Schuman Plan. In 
deference to repeated CIO resolutions, 
its statement supporting the cartel in- 
sists that the Ruhr must not again be used 
for armaments, that the Ruhr industrial- 
ists must not be re-established, that Ger- 
many must not be remilitarized. But the 
leaders of the CIO know full well that 
the Schuman Plan recognizes the return 
to power of the Ruhr magnates, that the 
Ruhr is to be a major center of anti- 
Soviet armaments, that Nazi remnants 
are to be the core of the west European 
satellite army of American imperialism. 
The CIO statement is part of the pattern 
of deception used to drag American labor 
into support of a war conducted by the 
arch enemies of labor against the work- 
ing people of the entire world. 

Nor can one readily forgive the editors 
of the Daily Compass, who forgot their 
correct analysis of the Schuman Plan six 
weeks later with its first military appli- 
cation in Korea. An article in the Com- 
pass had exposed the whitewash of the 
first steel cartel by the anti-Soviet League 
of Nations. Now the editors of the Com- 
pass accept the whitewash of cartel-spon- 
sored aggression by the anti-Soviet, anti- 
Chinese rump of the United Nations. 


Stop World War III 
at Its Source 


Various liberals and progressives have 
opposed the Schuman Plan, or proposed 
innocuous “trade-union representatives,” 
or “United Nations overseers,” or “Con- 
gressional watch-dog Committees” to pre- 
vent it from being a cartel. There is 
only one effective means to combat the 
Schuman Plan, and that is to fight against 
war and imperialism. 

The people of western Europe are still, 
despite five years of intense anti-Soviet 
and anti-Communist propaganda, in fa- 
vor of peace and the end of war-making 
monopoly rule. These people are doing 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Essential Reading on Korea 


A review by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


KOREA TODAY, by Gearge M. Mc- 
Cune. Institute of Pacific Relations— 
Harvard University Press, 1950. 372 
pp.; $5.00. 


I OREA TODAY, a clearly written 

and well-documented account of 
the geography, history and post-war 
development of that country, should be 
required reading for all who need to 
know the background of the present 
conflict—which. means everyone. The 
book is recommended not because it is 
without faults of interpretation—it has 
many and a number of them are basic 
and extremely serious. But the late 
Professor McCune, who was born and 
raised in Korea and made Korean stud- 
ies his life work, had the unfortunately 
now rare qualities of respect for facts 
and the courage to set them down 
whether they fit his own inclinations 
or not. And these facts, if the reader ab- 
sorbs and interprets them for himself, 
unanswerably and devastatingly give 
the lie to every sacred myth now ad- 
vanced as the reason why Americans 
must kill Koreans, and give up their 
own lives, in the current war. 

John Foster Dulles, speaking for the 
State Department, July 1, described 
Syngman Rhee’s South Korean govern- 
ment as “a happy, wholesome society” 
and “experiment in human liberty” so 
sound that the police-state ogres of 
North Korea had to destroy it before 
their own people succumbed to its at- 
tractions. This line has been echoed by 
Ambassador Warren Austin in the Se- 
curity Council. 

Professor McCune, on the contrary, 
shows conclusively that the South Ko- 
rean regime was organized by suppres- 
sion of popular aspirations while North 
Korea harmonized with them, In the 
South, collaborationists with Japan 
were kept in power; in the North they 
were eliminated. In the South the basic 
demand of the peasants, land reform, 
was “answered” by a mixture of sup- 
pression and swindling demagogy; in 
the North landlord estates were dis- 
tributed quickly and without burden- 
ing the tenants with debt. In the South 
industry came to a virtual standstill. 
In the North it was revived. In the 
South, unemployment soared, real 
wages dropped and labor unions were 
suppressed. The North expanded agri- 
culture, achieved full employment, cut 
hours, raised both wages and produc- 
tivity, and gave labor a dominant place 
in government. 

Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Austin also tell us that the South Ko- 
rean government was legitimate be- 
cause it was set up by the United Na- 
tions through the medium of a free 
election. 

Professor McCune says: “The Ameri- 
can command and the South Korean In- 
terim Government described the elec- 
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tions as a great victory for democracy. 
. . . Many unofficial reports were less 
favorable, some observers maintaining 
that the electicns had been fraudulently 
conducted in an atmosphere of terror- 
ism. ... The casualties which attended 
the elections indicate that improper 
pressure had been exerted by officials 
and terrorist groups.” Further, he in- 
forms us “support of separate elections 
came only from rightist groups” within 
Korea. Inside the dubious UN Com- 
mission itself the Australian, Canadian 
and Syrian members opposed the divi- 
sive poll almost to the point of rupture. 
Appropriately, “the Chinese (Kuo- 
mintang.—I.E.) delegate took a strong 
stand in favor.” 

Practically every medium of infor- 
mation in the U.S. dins into our ears 
the idea that Syngman Rhee’s “Repub- 
lic of Korea,” set up as a result of the 
elections, was also a considered UN 
creation. 

Professor McCune calmly recounts 
that “the Republic of Korea became the 
real government... without waiting up- 
on the decisions of the Temporary Com- 
mission. Under Rhee’s leadership, the 
National Assembly acted with the co- 
operation of the American command 
to assume full responsibility. . . . On 
August 12, China (i.e. Chiang) ex- 
tended formal recognition and on the 
same day the U.S. Dept. of State re- 
leased a statement which amounted to 
giving de facto recognition. . . . Thus, 
the establishment . . . was an accom- 
plished fact well before the General 
Assembly was scheduled to meet in 
Paris. The Commission was not able 
to adopt a final report until October 8, 
1948.” 

Thereafter, McCune continues, “the 
Political and Security Committee (of 
the UN Assembly) was not an impar- 
tial arbiter in the Korean controversy 
as it had followed very largely the 
course of action urged upon it by the 
U.S.,” despite the fact that “the new 
government was formed .. . without 
reference to the UN Commission and 
did not become a coalition regime as 
originally envisaged by the UN Tem- 
porary Commission.” Created by Rhee’s 
unilateral action backed by the U.S. 
and the Kuomintang, the “Republic” 
hastily came into being at a “formal 
investiture ceremony performed by 
General MacArthur” so that final ac- 
tion by the UN was “merely a bene- 
diction.” All the actors had appeared 
on the stage for the first act of the 
present bloody drama. 

Peaceful elimination of the 38th par- 
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allel and unification of the country was, 
of course, the outstanding desire of al] 
Korean patriots regardless of pclitics, 
Professor McCune plants the main re. 
sponsibility for frustrating such a result 
not on North Korea and the Sovict oc. 
cupation but on the U.S. military com. 
mand which fell easily for the final 
schemes of the retreating Japanese, 
the Syngman Rhee-collaborationist al- 
liance, which the U.S. helped to power 
in South Korea, and finally the US, 
Congress. 

On the Japanese role, Professor Mc. 
Cune says: “The atmosphere between 
Japanese and the (Soviet) occupying 
forces in the North was one of enmity. 
In the South the Japanese assumed an 
attitude of guileless cooperation to- 
ward the occupation authorities.” He 
tells further how the Japanese were 
retained in power over Koreans in the 
South, setting the stage for the survival 
of Korean collaborators and suppres- 
sion of patriots, while “the Russians 
welcomed Korean revolutionaries con- 
stituting themselves the government.” 

Rhee’s “reactionary methods” later 
generated “heightening tension between 
the North and South” which “brought 
the U.S. into Rhee’s camp” on the 
ground that it would be “safe against 
Communist infiltration.” The result was 
that a coalition conference of 545 dele- 
gates from North and South in 1948, 
from which South Korean representa- 
tives returned “outspoken in approval 
of the moderate views and unquestion- 
able patriotism of the North Korean 
leaders” was aborted by General John 
R. Hodge who “warned the South Ko- 
reans against heeding the counsel of 
these men.” 

As Korean efforts toward unity con- 
tinued, the U.S. Congress intervened 
Feb. 9, 1950 by attaching to its Korean 
aid bill “the striking proviso that aid 
should be terminated ‘in the event of 
the formation in the Republic of Korea 
of a coalition government which in- 
cludes one or more members of the 
Communist party or of the party now 
in control of the government of North 
Korea’.” 

Professor McCune himself had many 
blind spots on the nature both of the 
Soviet Union and of Asia’s revolution. 
Violating both common sense and the 
ordinary American pragmatic test un- 
der which any idea that works must 
have some merit, he tried to divorce 
the structure of North Korean society, 
which he admitted worked very well, 
from the thinking behind it. In fact 
he or more probably the assistants who 
finished the book after his death, even 
professed to see the “necessity” for sup- 
pression of these ideas. In one chapter, 
almost certainly added after Professor 
McCune died, the evil record of Rhee 
was re-stated with the startling addi- 
tion that since the U.S. made the initial 
mistake of backing him it now had the 
“responsibility” to continue. 

While these defects of blindness and 
temporizing must be noted and criti 
cized, Korea Today is valuable, timely 
in its main revelations, and a vehicle 
and weapon for much of the truth. 
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Soviet Approach to Psychiatry 


A review by MARK TARAIL 


SOVIET PSYCHIATRY, by Joseph 
Wortis. The Williams and Wilkins 
Co., Baltimore, 1950. 314 pp. $5.00. 


R. WORTIS, a well-known Ameri- 
D can psychiatrist, has written an ex- 
cellent summarization of the achieve- 
ments and approaches to psychiatry in 
the Soviet Union. Such a work has 
been long needed in the United States. 
With painstaking scholarship and docu- 
mentation, Dr. Wortis presents the 
methods of treatment, the organiza- 
tion of treatment, the point of view and 
orientation of Soviet psychiatry. 

This book is all the more welcome 
today in the light of the confusion and 
argumentation prevalent in American 
psychiatry and particularly among 
progressive psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists with regard to the nature of hu- 
man psychology. 

Furthermore, in the present period 
of hysterical anti-Soviet baiting, this 
book performs a fine service in coolly, 
objectively, and not unsympathetically 
informing Americans of an important 
area Of Russian scientific achievement 
from which we have much to learn. 

Among the many fine contributions 
of the book is its presentation of the 
great regard the Soviet Union has for 
its individual citizens and their health 
and the completely scientific approach 
of Soviet doctors to the problem of 
personality development and mental 
hygiene. 

In the controlled, planned, socialist 
economy of the Soviet Union, all citi- 
zens have access to the best of health 
services. This includes mental health 
services. It is interesting to note the 
Soviet emphasis on the therapeutic 
value of “work.” In a society where 
the worker owns the product of his la- 
bor, the psychological approach to work 
is very different from a society where 
man labors to produce something 
owned by somebody else and to make 
a profit for somebody else. 

A person with neurotic symptoms in 
the Soviet community is a problem for 
the whole community. And the whole 
community — school, factory, family, 
ete. are part of the therapeutic process. 

A particular and rare contribution 
of the book is its discussion of funda- 
mental principles of psychology as 
worked out by Soviet psychologists and 
phychiatrists. The rejection after a 
great deal and many years of discus- 
Sion of mystical and mechanical theo- 
tes of personality development, the re- 
Jection of Freudianism, Gestalt psy- 

chology and Behaviorism, has led to 
the development of a Soviet science of 
Psycho'>»gy which is making valuable 
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contributions to our knowledge of what 
makes human beings tick. 

Of special importance is the em- 
phasis on the primary nature of con- 
sciousness in man, and the resultant 
approach to rational and environmental 
forms of treatment. 

Soviet psychology is based on the 
materialistic outlook of Marxism-Len- 
inism. It starts with the fundamental 
premise that mind is a function of 
matter, a special highly organized 
form of matter, the human brain. It 
proceeds with the analysis that the 
content of mind or consciousness— 
ideas, attitudes, etc—is a reflection of 
the external world. It effectively em- 
phasizes that the human being also has 
the power to reflect back upon and to 
change the outside world in which he 
participates. 

This approach, of course, has signifi- 
cant implications for the fields of medi- 
cine, psychiatry and education. As a 
matter of fact, it involves the organi- 
zation of a whole society for the bene- 


fit and the health of all its citizens 
rather than for the benefit of a few. 

There are two weak points about 
the book which deserve brief comment. 
First, the chapter on dialectical mate- 
rialism has some weaknesses. Secondly, 
several of the most interesting chap- 
ters of the book are written in lan- 
guage too technical for the average 
layman. 

However, the value of this book sci- 
entifically and to the average reader 
who is not a practitioner in the field 
of psychology or psychiatry far super- 
cedes these two points. 

Most of the book is written in a 
style which the layman will find in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Particular attention is to be paid by 
Americans interested in psychology to 
the criticisms and self-criticisms of 
Russian psychologists in the appendix 
to the book and their statements of fun- 
damental principles in psychology. 

Dr. Wortis, his publishers, and the 
Liberty Book Club, are to be congratu- 
lated for having made available for 
general distribution this fine, fascinat- 
ing account of Soviet psychiatry. 

It is to be recommended as must 
reading for all in any way interested 
in the problems of psychiatry and psy- 
chology. . 


Happy Youth 


A film review by AMY SCHECHTER 


WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL, written 
by chief director Arsha Ovanesova; 
directed by Joseph Kish; a Soviet- 
made documentary produced by the 
Moscow Central Documentary Film 
Studio and Hungarian Films, the 
Hungarian National Film Studio in 
Budapest and released by Artkino 
Pictures. 


HIS is the way it could be every- 

where—you think, watching the 
splendidly filmed record of the World 
Youth Festival at Budapest—the thou- 
sands of young people gathered in 
friendship from the near countries of 
Europe and distant countries to cele- 
brate the great united struggle of 
world youth for peace. The Festival 
preceded the opening of the Second 
World Youth Congress, in which 10,000 
delegates from 81 countries and hun- 
dreds of organizations met to hammer 
out a concrete program for carrying on 
and winning the fight. 

The film, photographed in fresh, 
clear color, is much more than the 
usual documentary: its story of cour- 
ageous united youth comes across in 
a rush of happiness and love and com- 
radeship, the very thing that made the 
critic of the New York Evening Post 
throw up his hands, relinquish any 
critical pretensions, and break into a 
confused, dithering hymn of hate. 

Watching this other world, the pres- 
ent horror of a capitalist world hurl- 
ing its youth into an ignoble war to 
smash the freedom of the peoples is 


almost forgotten. Recollection comes 
back full force when Greek children 
sing the folk-songs of their land: the 
camera focusses on a little dark girl, 
singing like any child quite directly 
and simply, but with the grief of a 
person who has suffered for a long life- 
time in her face and in her voice. Then 
the camera moves behind the chil- 
dren, shows Greek youth in their worn 
uniforms, right from the battlefield. 
(Please turn page) 


A scene from World Youth Festival, 
Soviet film of the Budapest Youth meeting 

























But though the signs of pain and 
long-drawn out struggle are there to 
see in the participants from colonial 
countries of the East and colonialized 
countries of Europe, in these delegates 
too you see the radiant happiness that 
is the special and unforgettable mark 
of this festival. This is, above all, the 
quality the camera catches as it turns 
on streams of young people. It is there 
too in the faces of the older people 
watching them—strolling through the 
ancient streets of the beautiful city, 
some with hands linked—all colors, all 
nationalities; or stepping along behind 
their banners and the international 
banners of peace, sure and unafraid, 
but with no strutting, no goosestep- 
ping, no single militaristic tinge; or 
eagerly applauding the sports contests, 
or the dancing and singing that allow 
a brief glimpse into the tremendous 
cultural treasure that will be opened 
up to people everywhere when oppres- 
sion and war is abolished and free 
cultural exchange exists among the 
nations. 

Most poignant are the closeups, bril- 
liantly handled: the French delegates 
meet the delegates from Viet Nam 
(this shot is reported to have been de- 


leted by the censor when the film was 
shown in France, as well as_ shots 
showing the presence of delegates from 
the United States); a delegate from 
Africa is greeted joyfully as he leans 
from the incoming train window and 
the crowd outside strains up to him, 
and immense joy breaks over his face 
as the love of these people, as the 
truth of the solidarity of all people, 
reaches him. On a city street, people 
of the People’s Democracy rush over 
cheering to members of the splendid 
delegetion from Soviet lands, surround 
an American Negro delegate in throngs 
to press his hand, beg his autograph. 

Some of the dancing and singing is 
shown at length, beautifully photo- 
graphed. Outstanding are the Indo- 
nesian musicians and dancers; the 
swift joyful dance by Chinese youth 
with red banners; the marvelous solo 
dancing of famous Izmailova from 
Uzbekistan; the completely charming 
little Kazakh folk singers. And the 
“Dying Swan” ballet, done by a youth- 
ful and very lovely Soviet dancer on 
the green grass of Budapest’s big tree- 
surrounded open-air theater, showed 
completely new life infused into old 
classical ballet. 


Azerbaidzhan Folk Tale in Film 


ARSHIN TAKES A WIFE, directed by 
I. Efendiev, scenario by S. A. Bit 
Rakham, music composed by Uzir 
Gadzhibekov, photographed by Ali 
Satar Ata, and produced by Reza 
Takmahasiv at the Baku Film Stu- 
dios in the Azerbaidzhan Soviet Re- 
public and released in this country 
by Artkino Pictures. 


HIS gay made-in-Azerbaidzhan film 

about the old days when women 
of good family went veiled and nice 
people never saw one another until 
they were safely married—and about 
how rebellious young love triumphed 
over tradition—is light-weight but 
charming. It is really a folk tale and 
is told with a folk tale’s combination 
of naive angularity and humor and 
lyricism and sound folk sense. 

The film is based on a popular oper- 
etta “Arshin Malalan,” first presented 
in 1912, by a leading Azerbaidzhan 
composer Uzir Gadzhibekov, head of 
Baku’s fine Conservatory of Music, 
who died last year. 

Begun while the war was still on, 
in 1945, it was made in an improvised 
studio at Baku, and was one of the 
early products of the republic’s young 
film industry which since then has un- 
dergone considerable development. 
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The effects of the conditions under 
which the picture was made appear 
in mediocre photography; in some too 
obviously pasteboard sets, although the 
director has also made good use of 
beautiful local scenery, courtyards, 
gardens. The film is too literally tran- 
scribed from the operetta with little 
regard to cinema idiom. 

But Arshin Takes a Wife is any- 
thing but a museum piece. It is good 
entertainment, delightful to watch and 
especially to hear. The score makes 
good use of ancient folk themes. A 
number of Gadzhibekov’s melodies are 
exceptionally lovely and all the voices 
are excellent, some quite outstanding; 
and while much of the music is rol- 
licking and lighthearted, some of the 
impassioned songs of love and longing 
possess great lyrical beauty. The dark- 
eyed heroine and her waiting-women 
are very goodlooking and the hero is 
handsome when he is in the costume 
of the common people, though rather 
stiff in his store clothes. The comedy 
style is effortless and the clowning 
really funny, especially in the case of 
the father of the bride and the hero’s 
servant. 

It is hard to agree with people who, 
seeing the film, were worried because 
it is just melody and good fun even 
though it was made when the war 
was just ending, and because being 
about people in prerevolutionary times, 
accepts the class setup  uncritically. 
Actually it kids the life out of the 
mores of those days; and as for its 
frivolity, as of 1945, certainly then, 
if at any time, people in the Soviet 
republics were entitled to pictures 
that were gay. AS. 


CHESS 


CHAMPIONSHIP CHESS by M. M., 
Botvinnik. Bell Publishing Company, 
Drexel Hill, Penna., 1950. 183 pp,, 
$3.50. 


HIS account of the match-tourna- 
ment play for the National Cham- 
pionship of the USSR in 1941 is the 
first book by the world chess cham- 
pion. Botvinnik analyzes each game 
with candor, humor and a great 
amount of instructive detail. He speaks 
of “making a bad miscalculation.” On 
another occasion of “a bad blunder.” 
In the sixth round, Botvinnik offered 
a draw to I. Boleslavsky, which was 
accepted and caused a great deal of 
comment. In explanation, he wrote: 
“Chess critics forget that chess is 
played by human beings: the chess- 
men cannot move themselves. And 
there may be all sorts of reasons why 
on any particular occasion a _ chess- 
player, like anybody else, may be very 
glad to avoid a struggle, if at all 
possible. 

“The laws of chess stipulate that it 
is the duty of the player to play 
through a tournament to the best of 
his ability. For this purpose he needs to 
economize his strength whenever pos- 
sible.” 

No more need be said to emphasize 
the rigors of tournament chess. And 
the brilliant play is a must for any- 
one with a desire to analyze some 
excellent games. F. 
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On Vaccinations 


Question: What is the attitude of the 
Soviet Government toward those who 
for reasons of religion or health are 
opposed to the practice of vaccination 
and inoculation as prophylactic meas- 
ures in the control of certain diseases? 
What is the attitude toward those who 
favor drugless methods of treatment 
such as diet, physiotherapy, manipula- 
tive therapy, etc.? J.D.P. 


Answer: The Soviet Union uses vac- 
cination and prophylactic immuniza- 
tion on a very broad scale. In 1919, im- 
munization against smallpox was made 
compulsory, and in 1939, by which time 
the disease had been completely over- 
come in the Soviet Union, a law was 
passed, holding parents responsible for 
having their children vaccinated dur- 
ing the first year of their life and for 
re-vaccination at stated intervals there- 
after. 

We published in our August issue a 
report on the work of Dr. Boshian in 
the field of virusology. 

The Soviet Union also uses drugless 
methods of treatment such as diet and 
physiotherapy. However, it does not 
license practitioners in physiotherapy. 
All medical treatment is given by 
M.D.’s or their assistants under the su- 
pervision of medical boards. 

For a complete picture of medical 
practises in the Soviet Union, I would 
suggest Medicine and Health in the So- 
viet Union, by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, 
which was an SRT Book Club selection. 


On Soviet Prices 


Question: The State Department and 
Social-Democrats claim that war-time 
inflation and post-war price boosts 
amounted to hundreds of percentage 
points in the Soviet Union, and that the 
35 and 40 per cent price cuts—every 
80 often—are only cutting into this tre- 
mendous backlog of inflated prices. 
What is the truth of this? J. D., Seattle, 
Washington. 


Answer: The several substantial re- 
ductions in prices of consumers’ goods 
and foodstuffs have brought the level 
of Soviet prices to somewhat below 
those which prevailed in 1941 before 
the Soviet Union was attacked. 

_ Generally speaking, the standard of 
living of the average worker and 
farmer of the Soviet Union is higher 
today than it was before the war. This 
has been achieved not only because of 
reduction of retail prices to the con- 
Sumer, but also because of greater 
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availability of goods, more and better 
housing, more social services, educa- 
tional and recreational facilities and 
the like. 

Above all, the average wage of the 
Soviet workers is between 40 and 50 
per cent more than what it was before 
the war. In a great many cases it is 
even higher. 

The anti-inflationary measures taken 
by the Soviet Union stabilized the ruble 
and made its purchasing power greater 
than it has ever been before. 


On Audio-Visual Education 


Question: I would like information 
on the use of films in Soviet education, 
as well as other activity which would 
correspond to what we know here as 
“audio-visual education.” N. T., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Answer: The Soviet Union uses au- 
dio-visual material for education both 
in and out of the schools. Charts, slides 
and films are widely used for adult 
education and on the lecture platform. 

The graphic arts are highly developed 
in the Soviet Union for educational 
purposes. Among them the Soviet 
poster occupies an important piace. 

Distribution of scientific films for 
educational purposes is mainly through 
the schools and colleges. Another im- 
portant distribution center is the So- 
ciety for the Dissemination of Politi- 
cal and Scientific Knowledge, which 
provides material especially for the 
lecture platform. 

The trade unions handle materials 
for workers’ centers and for their own 
cultural activities. 

Soviet educational films include pop- 
ularization of science, medicine and 
hygiene, prevention of occupational 
diseases and other such subjects. Most 
of them are 16 mm. and a great number 
are with sound. They are generally 
from one to three reels in length. 


On Soviet Nationalities 


Question: Was the Chechen-Ingush 
Autonomous Republic in the Soviet 
Union abolished? If so, why? Did its 
collaboration with the German occupa- 
tion troops indicate some weakness in 
the Soviet handling of minorities? 
M. B., Bethayres, Penna. 


Answer: By a decree of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Russian Federated Soviet 
Socialist Republic on June 25, 1946, 
the Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Re- 
public was abolished. However, the 
same decree provided for the inhabi- 
tants of this small area to be moved 
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elsewhere, for which purpose land was 
provided for them, as well as assist- 
ance in transport and resettlement. 

This was done openly and above 
board in recognition of weaknesses that 
developed in that republic during the 
occupation by the German army dur- 
ing the war. The fact that it was done 
by public decree should discredit all 
such lurid stories as those in the clip- 
ping you sent. 

It is difficult to trace all the incidents 
during the occupation which called for 
the action taken by the Supreme Soviet 
of the RFSSR, but we do not believe 
that it bespeaks any “weakness in the 
Soviet handling” of the numerous na- 
tionalities of the Soviet Union. As is 
characteristic of the Soviet Union, the 
authorities there did not seek to hide 
this action but gave the matter full 
publicity and adopted radical measures 
to remedy a situation. 

The correctness and effectiveness of 
the Soviet nationalities policy was in- 
deed tested duriug the war. The pa- 
triotism of all of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union was demonstrated during 
that war, and the period of reconstruc- 
tion, and proved this policy tremen- 


‘dously successful. 


On Atrocity Lies 


Question: Newspapers have carried 
stories of horrors of Buchenwald under 
the Russians, similar to the attached. 
Will you please comment. C.M.C., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


Answer: The clipping sent us con- 
cerning alleged horrors of Buchenwald 
under the Russians is very typical of 
the increased pro-fascist propaganda 
in a large section of our press. This 
propaganda seeks to erase from the 
minds of the American people those 
Nazi atrocities which so aroused them 
when we together with the USSR 
fought the fascists. 

It is also typical that in the story 
allegedly relating tales of German ref- 
ugees from the Soviet zone, “none of 
the refugees would give his name.” 

However, there is one interesting 
detail in the story related by these ref- 
ugees, to the effect that they found 
two Americans in the camp who 
avowed themselves to be American 
spies smuggled into the Russian zone. 

A recent announcement by the Soviet 
Union stated that all camps were closed 
and all German prisoners of war re- 
leased with the exception of a small 
number who are charged with the com- 
mission of war crimes and who will 
stand trial. 
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MALIK AT THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 7) 


Discussing the position in which these votes put the United 
States, Walter Lippmann, writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune for August 8th of the fact that the vote on the ques- 
tion of Chinese representation stood five to five, mourned: 


Not only did this disclose a crack in the United Nations front, 
but it focused Chinese hostility on France, which is fighting in 
Indo-China, and on the United States, which is patrolling the For- 
mosa Strait. 


Deploring the fact that the United States had been put on 
the defensive and that Mr. Malik had the initiative, Mr. Lipp- 


mann continued: ' 


He has it because we have been playing a lone hand in the Far 
East and, as a result, on the great political issues our best and most 
important friends do not agree with us. They do not think we have 
been wise or far-seeing about China, they are frightened about For- 
mosa, they do not know what we mean to do in Japan. . . . The 
President’s hasty and unilateral action about Formosa has provided 
the Russian diplomacy with many profitable opportunities—at the 
least to subject the United Nations coalition to a very severe strain, 
at the worst to engage us deeply in an indecisive but very expen- 
sive Far Eastern war. 


USSR Proposes Peace 


Proceeding with the adopted agenda, containing the U.S. 
item “Complaint of Aggression upon the Republic of Korea,” 
Mr. Malik on behalf of the Soviet delegation, immediately 
availed himself of the opportunity provided in the suggestion 
of several delegates that Soviet proposals for peaceful settle- 
ment could properly be presented under the U.S. item, and 
introduced the following draft resolution: 


Peaceful Settlement of the Korean Question. 

The Security Council, decides 

(A) To consider it necessary, in the course of the discussion of 
the Korean question, to invite the representative of the People’s 
Republic of China and also to hear representatives of the Korean 
people; 

(B) To put an end to the hostilities in Korea and at the same 
time to withdraw foreign troops from Korea. 


Dr. Tsiang, immediately raised a point of order to the effect 
that it had been the practice of the Council when considering 
the question of Korea to invite the representative of the Repub- 
lic of Korea to take his place at the Council table, and propos- 
ing that this practice be continued. 


USSR Proposes Hearing Both Sides 


Mr. Malik, as Soviet representative, explained that the draft 
resolution he had presented provided that the Security Coun- 
cil should give a hearing to the “representatives of the Korean 
people” and that the Soviet Union considered it essential to 
invite both parties to be heard. 

He pointed to the fact that in the Palestinian, the Indo- 
nesian and certain other questions, the procedure had been set 
of inviting both parties involved in military action to take part 
in the Council discussions; that such had been the practice 
irrespective of whether both parties were members of the UN 
or were recognized by all members; and that furthermore 
even an inter-governmental organization like the Arab League 
had been invited to participate. He said that the U.S. resolu- 
tion itself recognized the existence of “North Korean authori- 
ties” in directing its resolution against them. The Soviet 
delegation took the position that it was unjust and inadmis- 
sible for the Security Council to refuse to hear a party against 
which grievous accusations had been preferred: 


I think we should not let a situation arise in which armies are 
being sent and towns are being bombed and people are being killed 


in what is described, or what may be described, as a war ay. inst 
the North Korean authorities and, when the matter comes up i, the 
Security Council representatives of the said North Korean authc “ities 
are not permitted to be heard to expound their side of the case. 


He explained that it was the Council’s practice to irvite 
representatives of parties and states directly concerned .n a 
question unless there are objections. The Soviet position was 
that the previous invitation to the South Korean delegates was 
illegal, since it was extended without participation of the 
Soviet Union and China, and since the Soviet delegation now 
raised an objection to inviting the South Korean representa- 
tives without at the same time inviting representatives of North 
Korea, the previous invitation could no longer be considered 
valid. Mr. Malik said the decision was also illegal, because 
only one party was heard, and that it was not correct to say 
that the North Korean authorities had refused to submit to the 
decisions of the UN, since no legal decisions had been adopted. 
He further made clear that since the issue involved was one of 
peace or war, the Soviet Union considered this a matter of 
substance and not merely a procedural point. 

Mr. Malik also based himself on Article 32 of the Charter, 
which states that parties to a dispute under consideration by 
the Security Council shall be invited to participate without 
vote in the discussion relating to the dispute. 

Mr. Austin maintained that the North Korean authorities 
had no right to be heard since the Republic of Korea (South) 
had been declared by the UN to be the only government repre- 
senting the Korean people, since the North Korean authorities 
had denied access to the UN Commission, and since the 
North Korean regime was now “in contempt” of the UN for 
refusing to enforce Security Council decisions. (See our Au- 
gust issue for background material.) 

Mr. Malik pointed out that the UN Commission itself had 
stated that the South Korean Government had jurisdiction 
only in that part of Korea where it was able to observe and 
consult—in the South and thus had nothing to do with the 
North. The Supreme People’s Assembly of the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic on the other hand, was elected by 
the people of all Korea. In Northern Korea it was elected on 
the basis of free, general, direct and equal suffrage, while in 
the South, the same kind of elections had to be held under 
secret conditions because the Syngman Rhee clique would not 
permit free elections to be held there. 

In response to a question raised by the delegate of Egypt, 
Fawzi Bey, as to whether any legal authorities existed in 
North Korea, Mr. Malik replied: 


The representative of Egypt seems nettled by the circumstance 
that in Southern Korea there are some authorities while in Northern 
Korea there are none. I would suggest that this is not quite so. 
Since June 25 when the Korean question was first discussed in the 
Security Council, the address of the North Korean authorities was 
apparently located. The Secretary General has repeatedly addressed 
himself to the North Korean authorities. He has sent them cables; 
in fact, he has also received replies. It seems therefore that there 
are authorities extant in North Korea as well as in South Korea, 
authorities capable of empowering their representatives to participate 
in meetings of the Security Council and to answer any questions 
that may be asked of them and to give any explanations that the 
Council may require of them. 


Regarding a further question as to the terminology the 
USSR proposed using with relation to North Korea, Mr. 
Malik said that the name is not important, that the point 1s 
that the Korean people extend from the Northern boundaries 
of Korea to the Southern extremity; that it is one people who 
have been split into warring camps by civil war and that there- 
fore, looking at realities, the most objective way of proceeding 
would be to invite representatives of both camps, whatever 
they might be called. 

Mr. Malik held firmly to his ground in this.and subsequent 


sessions. 
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Nerth Korea Protests Bombing of Civilians 


\ir. Malik opened the August 8 session of the Council by 
rea:|ing a telegram from the government of the People’s Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Korea at Pyongyang, which charged that: 


. .. The American interventionists . . . are resorting to inhuman 
and barbarous methods of waging war in Korea. In their efforts 
to enslave the Korean people they are ruthlessly violating the rules 
of international law and the standards of human morality. The 
American Air Force are engaging in barbarous attacks on unde- 
fended Korean towns and industrial centers where there never were 
and are not now any military objectives, destroying houses and 
leaving people without a roof over their heads; they are destroying 
schools, hospitals and other cultural institutions; they are slaughter- 
ing peaceful inhabitants, old people, women and children and de- 
stroying their property. 


The telegram detailed numerous specific instances of bomb- 
ing and machine gunning by American aircraft of non-com- 
batant city and village inhabitants and peasants working in 
the fields, with many resultant casualties, and entered a cate- 
gorical protest, demanding that the Security Council take 
urgent steps “to stop the above-mentioned monstrous crimes 
which are being committed by the United States armed forces 
in Korea.” 

Mr. Malik later introduced a resolution on behalf of the 
Soviet delegation calling for cessation of the bombing of the 
peaceful population of Korea by American Armed Forces as 
“a gross violation of the universally accepted rules of interna- 
tional law.” 

In the meantime, however, Dr. Tsiang again raised his point 
of order insisting that Mr. Malik give a ruling on the seating 
of the South Korean delegate. 

The deadlock on this issue continued over several days. It 
became clear that U.S. strategy was to try to compel Mr. Malik 
to make a ruling against the seating of the South Korean dele- 
gate, on the ground that a vote to over-rule the President was 
a procedural matter, not a substantive one and hence not sub- 
ject to a veto. Mr. Malik, on the other hand, insisted on his 
right not to be compelled to make such a ruling, and sought 
rather to bring the question to vote in a positive form, in the 
form of a direct vote on the invitation to the South Korean 
delegate, considering this a substantive issue, on which the 
USSR had a right, if it so desired, to exercise the veto. This 
was in line with the Soviet position that a peaceful settlement 
required hearing both sides. 

Thomas Hamilton wrote in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 9: 

Many of the delegates watching the proceedings, and some of 
the members, confessed afterward that they were afraid thse sub- 
tleties of procedure might not be understood in the faraway cor- 
ners of the world where it would be remembered only that the 


Security Council, in contradiction to its policy regarding Palestine, 
Indonesia and the Kashmir questions, did not hear both sides. 


A recess demanded by the U.S. was used in a futile effort to 
devise maneuvers to compel the President to do U.S. bidding. 
Ata press conference on August 9, Mr. Austin’s deputy, Am- 
bassador Ernest Gross, suggested three courses of action: 1) 
Ousting Malik from the Presidency by revising the rules to 
replace the present rotation system by electing the President; 
2) To transfer the Korea issue to the General Assembly; 3) To 
have no more Council meetings until the British delegate took 
over the Presidency on September 1. At a closed meeting held 
without the USSR, none of these proposals made any headway, 
however, since it was quite clear that the adoption of any of 
them would bring charges of obstructing the work of the 
Council. which it was more useful to level against the Soviet 
Union. However, U.S. spokesmen were forced tacitly to ac- 
knowldge the fallacy of their charges that the USSR was 
obstruc ng UN work in Korea, since the U.S. had already, in 
the absnce of the USSR, put through all the necessary reso- 
lutions 9 pursue its military operations in Korea. 
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A secret conference of the Security Council held before the 
August 10 session, and attended by Mr. Malik, resulted only, 
in the words of the President, in establishing that “the views 
of the parties remained unchanged.” The “point of order” 
maneuver was repeated with as little success as before. 

Mr. Austin launched into a long attack charging “Commu- 
nist imperialism” with depriving the people of North Korea 
of freedom and independence, comparing the “light of day” 
and democracy of South Korea with the “darkness” beyond 
the 38th parallel. More directly than previously, he accused 
the Soviet Union of instigating “carefully planned aggression” 
from the North by a “band of bandits,” as well as supplying 
the North Koreans with arms, tanks, planes and training. He 
insisted that the Soviet Union “has the power and influence to 
call off the invading North Korean army.” 

Bidding for the support of India, Mr. Austin made the as- 
tonishing statement that “This Council believes in the kind 
of peace endorsed by Prime Minister Nehru,” completely ig- 
noring the fact that the U.S. Government had categorically 
rejected the Nehru peace proposals while the Soviet Union was 
in fact following them by returning to the Security Council 
and seeking to restore it to a position where it could function 
normally and legally by the admission of China. 

As it had become quite clear that all attempts would fail 
to compel the President to make a ruling on the seating of the 
South Korean delegate which he considered himself in no posi- 
tion to make, since the USSR had raised formal objection to 
his presence unless the North Korean delegate was likewise 
invited, it was reported that the attempt to beat him on proce- 
dure would be dropped and attention centered on a series of 
“counter-propaganda” speeches. This was borne out Aug. 11. 

Britain’s Gladwyn Jebb sought to prove that no civil war 
existed in Korea, but that the Security Council had decided 
to defend the Republic of Korea against a “brutal attack.” In 
a long and stupid disquisition about the “doctrine of state 
infallibility” allegedly existing in the Soviet Union, Sir Glad- 
wyn expounded as its “basic philosophy” that any state which 
subscribes to the philosophy of the Soviet Union, if it attacks 
another state, cannot be committing an aggression, but only 
repelling an attack by imperialist powers. He exclaimed: 


Imperialist powers, good gracious me! Are we really to -believe 
that the boys from Iowa or Colorado who are now sitting in fox- 
holes near Chinju, doing their best to defend democracy as they 
know it, and longing for the day when they will get back to Denver 
or Sioux City, are we really to believe that these people are out, 
like Genghis Khan, to enslave the world? 


Good gracious no, Sir Gladwyn! In fact the boys from 
Denver and Sioux City, according to correspondents at the 
front, are asking, “What are we here for anyway?” 

Mr. Malik dismissed this British attack as “utter philosophi- 
cal illiteracy,” and said that the theory justifying the perpetu- 
ation of Anglo-American hegemony over the peoples of Asia 
and the Far East, which Sir Gladwyn attempted to defend, 
should be relegated to the British Museum. 

Turning to Mr. Austin’s charges, Mr. Malik said that his 
references to the UN Commission on Korea’s report as prov- 
ing aggression from the North lacked validity, as it was based 
wholly on unilateral, false and tendentious sources and Syng- 
man Rhee’s own version, and dictated by General MacArthur. 

Pointing out that the basic report of the UN Commission 
was signed by a certain Ssutu, a representative of the Kuomin- 
tang, Mr. Malik said: 


The objectivity of the representative of the Kuomintang clique, 
which is at the service of and on the payroll of the Government 
of the United States, will not be believed, even by the most naive 
persons, 


He stated that the basic report of the Commission referred 
to by Mr. Austin, a telegram addressed to the UN Secre- 
tariat, reporting on the situation’ as it allegedly obtained on 
June 24, was received only on June 29, indicating that it was 
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concocted ex post-facto, and designed to conceal the actuality 
of the Rhee invasion. 

This report alleged that the South Korean troops were 
deposed in depth for the purposes of defense. However, in 
contradiction to this, he pointed out that another report sub- 
mitted by the U.S. to the Security Council stated that at the 
beginning of hostilities five divisions were in action on the 
Southern Korean side, while a sixth division, somewhat far- 
ther south, was already partcipating in the fighting on June 
26. The same U.S. report stated that at the beginning of hos- 
tilities the Northern Koreans committed three divisions and 
two brigades, in other words, less than five divisions. Thus it 
was clear that the Rhee troops were disposed directly at the 
boundary, in position to attack, and in heavier concentration 
than those of North Korea. 

As to the assertions about shortage of heavy artillery on the 
part of the Rhee troops, Mr. Malik quoted figures on large 
quantities of heavy equipment captured from the Rhee army, 
which in turn explained a large part of the equipment of the 
Northern armies, which made use of abandoned American 
equipment just as the People’s Army in China had done. Mr. 
Malik stated that the Soviet arms at the disposal of the North 
Koreans had been sold to them at the time of the evacuation 
of Soviet troops. 


Confirmation of Attack by South Korea 


In support of the charge that it was the Southern armies 
that opened the attack, Mr. Malik quoted the following state- 
ment by Kim II Suk, Rhee’s Minister of the Interior: 


It is generally known that in spring of this year Syngman Rhee, 
upon being summoned by MacArthur, took a trip to Japan where 
he received an order from MacArthur to place his army at Mac- 
Arthur’s disposal when the campaign to the north was undertaken, 
and at the same time to train the officers of the so-called National 
Defense Army and of the Japanese Army. Syngman Rhee carried 
out this order and was assured that when he undertook his cam- 
paign to the north he would be supported by the American Air 
Force and by the American Navy, and that from Japan there would 
come an army of volunteers and that, therefore, he would certainly 
win the war right away. At dawn on 25 June of this year Syngman 
Rhee gave the order to begin the campaign against Northern Korea. 
The operational plan consisted of an attack from Ongjin so as to 
occupy Haeju or Kaishu and then to proceed towards Pyongyang 
and also to carry out a supporting operation on the eastern front to 
begin thereafter an attack along the entire Thirty-eighth Parallel. 


Mr. Malik quoted numerous newspaper reports confirming 
the aggressive intentions of the Rhee clique. He noted that 
as the record shows, President Truman’s order for armed inter- 
vention was issued at 12 o'clock noon on June 27, three hours 
before the convening of the Security Council, which was thus 
confronted with a fait accompli, and compelled by the U.S. 
illegally to put the UN behind this action. He gave details of 
the armed aid supplied by the U.S. to Rhee in preparation for 
the attack, and quoted the testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee of Mr. Johnson, ECA head for Korea, 
on the military preparedness of the American-trained Rhee 
Army, and similar statements made by General Roberts, head 
of the American Military Mission. He quoted a statement made 
by General Roberts to Marguerite Higgins, in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 5, that “In Korea the American tax- 
payer has an army, which is an excellent watchdog protecting 
capital investments in that country” and summed up the 
general’s remarks as follows: 


These points should be drawn from the statements of the Ameri- 
can general. First of all, the Southern Korean Army was set up by 
the Americans to protect American capital investments in Korea, 
because there are no other capital investments there. It serves, the 
general said, as a watch-dog for the American masters in Southern 
Korea, which American monopolists want to transform into their 
colony. Secondly, the Southern Korean Army, 100,000 strong, was, 
at the beginning of June, in full battle readiness to carry out the 
provocational incursion into Northern Korea. Thirdly, the very head 


of the American mission, General Roberts, at the beginning of 
June of this year, called the Thirty-eighth Parallel, “the front.” 


Mr. Malik further adduced testimony of captured South 
Korean officers on the secret orders they had received for the 
attack on North Korea. 

Answering Mr. Austin’s series of questions and answers de. 
signed to show that North Korea opened the attack a: the 
instigation of the Soviet Union, Mr. Malik said: 


In fact, whose troops have carried out an act of aggression and 
have invaded the territory of a foreign country? Is it Korean troops 
that have invaded United States territory, or is it Americans who 
have invaded Korea? The whole world knows that American troops 
invaded Korean territory, that they are trampling the rice paddies 
laboriously cultivated by the Korean peasants, destroying the har- 
vest. It is certainly not the Korean troops who are trampling the 
cotton plantations and wheat fields in the United States. The whole 
world knows that it is not Korean planes that are bombing the 
United States capital, Washington, or the largest American city, 
New York. It is American planes that are subjecting the main pop- 
ulated centers of Korea, Pyongyang and Seoul, to harsh and bar- 
barous bombing attacks, as well as other cities and populated points 
in that country. It is not Korean flyers who are strafing peaceful 
populations in towns of the United States of America. It is Ameri- 
can flyers who are carrying out the orders of the war-mongers and 
aggressors, who are busy killing hundreds of thousands of the peace- 
ful people of Korea, women, children and old men. 

It is they, and nobody else, who are ruining and burning Korean 
towns, factories, schools, and hospitals, killing the sick persons who 
had hoped to be cured in. those hospitals and cynically boasting be- 
fore the whole world about the number of tons of explosives 
dropped on the peaceful cities and towns of Korea. 

A particularly ominous and evil role is being played in this 
respect by General MacArthur, who feels that he is the deputy of 
God in Asia. He refuses to return to the United States of America 
and he is looking about for excuses to justify his remaining per- 
manently in Asia. 

In this connection, I wish to reply to the representative of the 
United Kingdom that it is not the Texas farmers or the Chicago 
workers who are the aggressors attacking Korea. It is the war- 
mongers behind these people who are pushing them into this war- 
fare... .: > 

Mr. Austin tried to talk here about the tragic fate of the Koreans. 
Such words coming from the representative of the United States are 
utterly hypocritical and false. These are the crocodile tears of the 
ruling classes of the United States of America. They are very little 
interested in, and very little affected by, the fate of the Korean peo- 
ple. As business persons, they are interested in business. They are in- 
terested in the subsoil and other resources of Korea; they are inter- 
ested in cheap manpower in that country under the favorable condi- 
tions of a puppet colonial regime headed by Syngman Rhee, that 
tried and true servant of American monopolists. 

It is also generally known that American militarists are interested 
in Korea as a strategic springboard against the continent of Asia. 


Mr. Malik then reviewed the sabotaging by the United 
States of the December, 1945, decision of the Foreign Ministers 
at Moscow on the restoration of Korea as a unified, independ- 
ent, democratic state: the subsequent attempts to transform 
not only the Southern part but all of Korea into an American 
colony; the illegal transference of the Korean question to the 
UN; and finally the mockery of the very foundations of the 
UN by using it as a cover for aggression. 

Condemning the United States for its efforts to utilize the 
UN to intensify aggression against the peoples of Korea and 
Asia, Mr. Malik repeated the Soviet peace proposals set forth 
above, and concluded: 


The Soviet Union is prepared to take an active part in the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question through the Security Council. 
It is prepared to exercise its influence toward that generous purpose. 
For the delegation of the Soviet Union the path stands clear and 
open. Firmly and undauntedly it stands for the path of peace, for 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question. Firmly and un- 
dauntedly it calls upon the Security Council also to take that path. 


(This review covers Security Council sessions up to August 
14. Due to the importance of this material, we have had to 
omit our usual comment on events of the month, which has 
brought so many new repressions as the domestic counterpart 
of the colonial war in Korea.) —J.S. 
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AF RICA 
“Many African organizations and 
leaders have protested the U.S. inter- 
vention in Korea as unwarranted inter- 
ference in the internal life of that coun- 
try. The executive body of the West 
African Civil Liberties and National 
Defense League in Sierra Leone de- 
nounced armed aid to the ‘anti-demo- 
cratic and pro-fascist South Korean gov- 
ernment’? as a move toward ‘reestab- 
lishment of world fascism against which 
thousands of African youths fought and 
gave their lives in World War II’.” 
Allied Labor News, Aug. 2, 1950 


BRAZIL 
“Protests against the Korean war, 
particularly against plans to offer Bra- 
ziian troops to go to Korea, have 
broken out throughout the country. 
Many Brazilian soldiers in uniform at- 
tended a protest meeting which was 
broken up by police at Santa Fe, July 
22. Under pressure of public opinion, 
War Minister Canrobert issued a state- 
ment that ‘there is absolutely no possi- 
bility of Brazil’s sending troops to Ko- 
er 
Allied Labor News, Aug. 2, 1950 


EGYPT 
“Newspapers, with few exceptions, 
show sympathy for the North Koreans 
while maintaining neutrality from the 
standpoint of information. As to public 
opinion, there is not the slightest effort 
to conceal sympathy for the Northern 
Forces.” 
Syrian Bapp news agency, quoted 
in N. Y. Times, July 20, 1950 


FRANCE 
“The Socialist newspaper Combat in- 
clined to neutrality, dissociated itself 
from Mr. Truman’s policy. ‘This war is 
not ours,’ it said in refererring to U.S. 
backing for Emperor Bao Dai and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang, and to what it called 
an identification of the U.S. interests 
with the United Nations.” 
New York Times, June 29, 1950 


(Editorial supporting admission of 
People’s Democratic Republic of China) 
“The Security Council . .. will have 
to play its natural role as mediator. It 
can not play it unless it is complete, 
that is, unless it includes all five per- 
manent members provided in the origi- 

nal charter.” 
Le Monde, July 19, 1950 


“People here are becoming more 
puzzled than ever. Is Korea exclus- 
ively an American concern or, as the 
Americans insist UN’s war? If so, why 
Is It so wicked for India or Britain to 
try to bring about a negotiated settle- 
meni?’ 

Paris correspondent, New States- 
man and Nation, July 22, 1950 
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World Opinion on the Korean War-A Sampling 





GREAT BRITAIN 
“In one sense it may be said that the 
U.S., in deciding to meet Communist- 
led aggression in Korea, is doing no 
more than Britain and France have al- 
ready done in Malaya and Indo-China. 
They are different actions in the same 
struggle.” 
London Times, June 28, 1950 


“No proof whatever has been given 
to the world that Russia instigated the 
war, and still less that she is taking 
any part in it. The Security Council’s 
condemnation of North Korea for 
‘naked aggression’ seems a decision 
reached altogether too swiftly for the 
facts to have been found and weighed.” 

The People (Labor Party’s unoffi- 
cial Sunday paper), July 3, 1950 


“Twenty-three members of the Labor 
Party in the House of Commons sub- 
mitted a motion today calling on the 
Government to work for a peaceful 
settlement of the conflict in Korea. 

“Their motion urges the withdrawal 
of United States forces from Korea, 
the admission of representatives of 
Communist China to the United Nations 
Security Council, and mediation 
through the good offices of the United 
Nations to limit the area of the con- 
flict.” 

N. Y. Times, July 15, 1950 


“At present the attitude of quite a 
few people in this country is curiously 
like that of American isolationists in 
the past. They feel that the defense 
of South Korea is not a British interest; 
they doubt whether the South Korean 
regime deserves support; they resent 
being dragged into what they are in- 
clined to regard as a display of Ameri- 
can imperialism even though it is un- 
der the UN flag.” 

The Observer, July 16, 1950 


‘We are in danger, it seems to me, 
of being misled by appeals to the ideal 
of collective security. The procedure 
of the UN has been misused by a 
packed Council to disguise the crude 
realities of power politics. To begin 
with, the Council acted indecently 
when it declared North Korea the ag- 
gressor on the uncorroborated com- 
plaint of South Korea. The UN Com- 
mission had no information of its own 
and could only transmit the statement 
of Mr. Rhee. ... 

“Aggression is an ugly word; but 
does not Mr. Truman’s use of force 
to deny Formosa to Peking amount to 
aggression? To insist, in these circum- 
stances, that we must fight on, without 
any thought of compromise, until the 
law is vindicated by military sanctions, 
is as immoral as it is unrealistic. In 
this jungle there is no law; to bring it 
back, more is needed than an American 
victory.” 

H. N. Brailsford, in New States- 
man and Nation, July 29, 1950 


INDIA 
“TThe U.S.] ‘. . . has taken over seri- 
ously the white man’s burden from 
Britain and is constantly rattling her 
sword. U.S. action (in Korea) is not 
only no guarantee of world peace but 
a definite threat to it and the sooner 
the world realizes it, the better. All 
this talk of the freedom and liberty 
of smaller countries is mere propa- 
ganda.’ ” 
Lucknow Herald quoted in Na- 
tional Guardian, July 26, 1950 


“Anti-United States feeling in India 
never has been so widespread as it is 
now. With every day of the Korean 
war bringing more news of bombed 
cities and flaming villages, the un- 
popularity of the U.S. is growing.” 

Robert Trumbull in N.Y. 
Times, August 13, 1950 


ITALY 
“The fact alone that America has to 
half mobilize to oppose a semi-bar- 
barian state [sic], a country that is the 
least powerful of the Soviet satellites, 
will mean for America a loss of pres- 
tige, which a late and painfully ob- 
tained victory will not be able to re- 
gain.” 
Il Momento, quoted in New York 
Times, July 15, 1950 


“The immediate withdrawal of Italy 
from the Atlantic Pact was demanded 
by Pietro Nenni, Left-wing Socialist 
leader, in a speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies this evening during a debate 
on the Korean situation. He said the 
fighting in Korea was the ‘alarm sig- 
nal’ of a third world war and added 
that Italy could not afford ‘the luxury 
of a third warlike adventure.’ 

“Signor Nenni asserted that the Ital- 
ian Socialist Party would fight by all 
the means at its disposal to keep Italy 
out of any conflict.” ; 

New York Times, July 7, 1950 


SWITZERLAND 
“The use of America’s atomic bombs 
in Korea by order of President Tru- 
man would arouse all Asia from the 
Red Sea to the China Sea and Pacific 
Ocean against the United States. ... 
That is the feeling and sentiment not 
only in Geneva, world ‘capital’ of the 
International Red Cross, but in thinking 
circles far and wide in Europe... . 
Threats, demands and suggestions that 
the bomb be used are not winning 
friends for America in wide circles in 
Europe, where it is regarded as an ‘in- 
human and barbaric instrument of 
mass slaughter.’ ” 
Journal-American, July 19, 1950 


YUGOSLAVIA 
“Belgrade newspapers today hailed 
the armed intervention by the United 
States in Korea.” 
Gaston Coblentz, in N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, July 5, 1950 
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SAKHALIN — A LAND ONCE DIVIDED 


(Continued from page 11) 


Among some 4,000 families who came 
a couple of years ago, there were col- 
lective farm chairmen and tractor driv- 
ers, many physicians and teachers, car- 
penters and stove-builders, agronomists 
and bookkeepers. In the first year or 
so, more than 1,000 newly graduated 
teachers made the journey. There have 
also been large numbers of scientists— 
300 in one year—visiting the island to 
aid in the development of its resources. 


Pravda reported this summer that 
thirty-three new collective farms and 
three state farms had recently been es- 
tablished in South Sakhalin. The Gov- 
ernment has been pouring in agricultural 
as well as capital equipment. In 1948 
alone, it was reported that more trac- 
tors, seed drills, and other agricultural 
machinery went to South Sakhalin than 
in the entire forty years of Japanese oc- 
cupation. The island now also holds 


an important place in cattle-bre<ding 

The Soviets have increased Sa <halin 
oil production since they revok«.i the 
Japanese concessions that used t ryp 
checkerboard-wise with the Sov ct-run 
fields in the north. Sakhalin is :ow q 
major source of Soviet oil in the Fa: Eagt. 

Coal is largely high quality, scine of 
it good coking coal, and is found 1 rich 
seams on or near the surface, convenient 
for strip mining. 

The immense Sakhalin fishing industry 
is over 85 per cent mechanized today; 
the island has large trawler and modern 





seiner fleets. A large proportion of the 
herring catch is converted into fertilizer 
in island plants, and there are several 
modern canneries in which salmon and 
other fish are processed. 

The lumber industry is also largely 
mechanized. Sawmills supply material for 
the island’s large-scale construction pro- 
gram, for its fishing and fish processing 
industry, for wooden boat building as 
well as for other industrial uses. (Under 
the Japanese, South Sakhalin mills sup 
plied Japan with 30 per cent of its paper, 
53 per cent of its woodpulp, and half its 
cellulose. ) 

Up to a few years ago Sakhalin was 
connected with the mainland during the 
seven winter months only by dog sled. 
Today there is regular passenger and 
freight service that makes the trip from 
Khabarovsk to Sakhalin centers in four 
hours. 
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their part, especially in France and Italy. 
Without the intervention of United States 
economic and military power, neither 
Adenauer, nor Schuman, nor de Gasperi 
nor the European monopolies behind 
them could forestall the popular will. 

The decisive job that remains to be 
done is here in America, the real source 
of the Schuman cartel. Thus the coura 
geous American campaign for signature: 
to the Stockholm petition is the vital 
link in the struggle against cartels and 
other manifestations of the plot for a 
third World War. 

If the peace movement in this country 
gains sufficient strength to halt the inva 
sion of Korea and Formosa, to force 
agreement for withdrawal of occupying 
troops from Germany, to force an end 
of Pentagon and Wall Street intervention 
everywhere, especially in Europe—then 
the people of Europe will put an end to 
the war-breeding heavy industry cartel. 

A tough job for Americans. But failure 
means national ruin. And success meams 
a new balance of world forces, with west 
European heavy industry under demo- 
cratic control, that would make difficult 
if not impossible the launching of wa! 
for a long time to come, if ever. 
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CONTRASTS IN KOREA 


(Continued from page 9) 


In the south all Japanese plants were 
taken over by a monopoly organized by 
the military authorities to be disposed of 
to the best seller. As there was virtually 
no capital available in Korea for the pur- 
chase of industry this meant that as soon 
as the political situation was favorable 
these plants would be sold to American 
investors or possibly, under exceptional 
circumstances, to their Korean puppets. 

In the north industrial output increased 
from the base figure of 100 for 1946 to 
189.3 in 1947, 263.3 in 1948, and 371.1 in 
1949. 

In the south the American authorities 
have blamed the failure of industrial pro- 
duction upon the lack of raw material, 
equipment and repair parts, the shortage 
of power, and the loss through repatria- 
tion of Japanese technicians. Many of 
these factors, it would seem, would have 
been eliminated by the enormous funds 
poured into the area by American tax- 
payers, but they were not. On the eve 
of the war both agricultural and indus- 
trial production were in chaos. Perhaps a 
sounder explanation than that offered by 
the American authorities would be that 
production cannot be maintained, let 
alone increased, under semi-feudalism 
bolstered by colonial exploitation. Eco- 
nomic advancement can take place only 
in those conditions which release the pro- 
ductive energies of the people themselves. 

Significantly enough a report on Korea 
issued by the American State Department 
toward the end of 1948 makes no men- 
tion whatsoever of education. Reports 
from other sources provide an explana- 
tion: there was nothing to report; nothing 
of consequence had been done. 

In contrast, the People’s Republic of 
Korea in the north made much of the 
astounding progress recorded in their 
educational program. They had reason 
to be proud. They had announced that 
the widespread elemental program de- 
signed to eliminate illiteracy had “in the 
main been completed.” At what Kim Ir 
Sung’s report calls the “primary” ievel, 
and which in the context is clearly what 
we refer to as grammar school, the small- 

est accomplishment was recorded—1.8 
more schools, 1.7 more students than in 
1944, the last year under Japanese rule. 
At the intermediate or high school level, 
the improvement was enormous. The 
number of schools has increased twenty 
times and the number of children twenty- 
three times. No technical institutes or 
places for higher education existed north 
of the Thirty-Eighth Parallel during the 
Japanes> occupation. By the beginning of 
1950 ‘»ere were 15 such institutes at- 


tended’ 5y 10,000 students. Kim Ir Sung 
report 


SEP‘ EMBER 1950 





Our country which had no _ technical 
cadres of its own, is, this year (1950), 
sending engineers and technicians into pro- 
duction who were trained in Korea. Over 
4,000 people graduated from the technical 
schools in 1949 alone. More than 1400 
specialists with a higher education have grad- 
uated from our institutes. On top of this, 
tens of thousands of skilled workers are be- 
ing trained by factory technical schools and 
by advanced qualification courses! 


These are a few of many examples that 
could be documented to show the con- 
trast between a People’s Democracy and 
a colony under American exploitation. 
But perhaps the most significant measure 
of the political temper of the nation 
against which the predatory interests of 
American imperialism have hurled the 
unwilling youth of our country is to be 
found in another set of circumstances 
little known to the American people. 

The Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, which governed only north of the 
Thirty-Eighth Parallel before June 25th, 
was not a government elected only by 
the inhabitants of north Korea. It was, in 
fact, a government elected by the entire 
nation on August 25th, 1948. Despite the 
regime of terror and brutalization in the 
south at the time, the north Koreans es- 
timate that over 77 per cent of the elec- 
torate in the south took part in the elec- 


SOVIET CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 13) 


the summer holiday period, a day spent 
restfully. 

However, it is as well to recall that 
there are Soviet students who study away 
from home at vocational schools where 
provision is made for them to live in dor- 
mitories. This is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the continual flow of youths 
into the towns from the countryside, a 
reservoir of labor that shows no signs 
of approaching exhaustion. 

In a recent short novel called “Little 
Star,” a Soviet writer has drawn a warm 
picture of life in such a vocational school, 
and together with his descriptions of the 
moulding of Soviet character through 
work, there are some interesting pas- 
sages about the way the young boys and 
girls spend their leisure. For example, 
they all join in designing and then build- 
ing a wheelchair to enable a war victim 
to move with greater ease, and they 
undertake the responsibility of helping 
a Gypsy boy to enter the school. 

It is this humane tradition of social- 
ism, the tradition of organizing the col- 
lective to help the individual who stands 
in need, that is stressed both in children’s 
literature and in the approach of the 







tions. And according to the American 
State Department south Koreans “al- 
legedly” occupied 360 of the 572 seats in 
the Supreme People’s Council. 

The government which now directs the 
liberation of all Korea against the Ameri- 
can invasion is, therefore, as representa- 
tive and democratic a governntent as 
could have been elected under the oppres- 
sive conditions of 1948. That it reflects 
the sentiments of the Korean people is 
every day being given the most dramatic 
evidence possible by the. behavior of the 
mass of Koreans, north and south, in the 
war. 


Surely it must be clear to those who 
ponder the evidence and from it reach the 
only honest conclusions that can be 
reached, that our government has hurled 
us into an unjust war, which however 
long prolonged can end only in bitter- 
ness and defeat. A war, it is, which can 
end only in the victory of the Korean 
people and the things for which they are 
struggling: full sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, modernization through the 
wiping out of the oppressive institutions 
of feudalism and imperialism, and, above 
all, the lasting peace which all people 
throughout the world, the Americans not 
excepted, need so desperately. 

Whether or not this is a long and hor- 
rifying process depends, more than upon 
anything else, on the willingness and 
ability of the American people to halt the 
ruinous course on which the government 
has embarked us. 


teachers, especially through extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

One is always being surprised by the 
generosity of these Soviet children, by 
their freedom from concern for their own 
interests. Surprised, until one reminds 
oneself of the sense of security they enjoy 
as they face a life in which there are no 
dead-end jobs and where the opportunity 
to study and to reap the reward of study 
is ever there to be grasped. 

The human being freed from the anxi- 
eties that haunt youth in a society where 
it is denied that sense of security, turns 
naturally to generous unselfish work as a 
member of a community. 
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SOVIET SCIENCE 


(Continued from page 15) 


number of different places, and com- 
parison of results between groups and 
a very large number of discussions take 
place. But my impression is that formal 
team work other than semi-voluntary 
team work is much rarer there than 
I would have expected. 


Question: What proportion of women 
are doing scientific work in the Soviet 
Union? 


Answer: 1 should say, as in every- 
thing else in the Soviet Union, a very 
large proportion. I cannot give you sta- 
tistics, but I know in the two or three 
lectures I gave, about half the audience 
were women. They were all workers in 
the field. 

At the Institutes you may just as well 
have a woman as a man at the head. 
They really have abolished the distinc- 
tions of the sexes as far as active work 
is concerned, though in domestic life 
I think the whole set-up is extremely 
like it is in this country. 


Question: How do advances in sct- 
ence and progress in other ways reach 
the schools? 


Answer: 1 had one opportunity of 
going to school and trying to find out 
directly what was being done there. 
I went particularly to the science classes, 
and I found out that they were right 
up-to-date in their science. I have some 
of the recent science textbooks, which 
I took as they were being handed out. 
It was the first day of term. 

I noted particularly that they had al- 
lusions to and pictures of all the latest 
physical devices—the electron micro- 
scope, for instance, which is a fairly 
recondite thing. I have two pamphlets 
on it—one at go kopeks and the other 
at 40 kopeks. You could pick them up 
anywhere. I kept seeing them in every 
bookshop and stall, and they are very 
thorough accounts of their subjects. 

I noticed in the technical museums 
a very large number of school children 
obviously passionately interested, be- 
cause when we had the guide explain- 
ing to us there was a crowd of children 
listening to what was being said. 

The school curriculum gives a high 
place to science, but not a dispropor- 
tionate one. I was very interested in the 
balance between literature, history, and 
science, which is about equal—one-third 
of each. There is no doubt that the 
school system is going to have a most 
terrific effect, especially now the ten- 
year school period, up to seventeen, is 
universal in the towns and higher edu- 
cation is on such a large scale, 
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At the particular school I saw, I asked 
how many of the children went on to 
higher education; I was told it was 
about 80 per cent, but in the last two 
years they had all gone on. It will be 
bound to have an effect on the town 
population, if over 60 per cent receive 
higher education up to the age of 21 
or 22—not always full time, but at any 
rate some kind of higher education, It 
means an enormously wider popular 
scientific appreciation. 


Question: Could you throw some 
light on the study of the history of sci- 
ence in the Soviet Union, and say 
whether there has been collaboration 
between the natural scientists and the 
historians about the study of scientific 
research, and what is known as general 


history? 


Answer: We had a talk with Profes- 
sor Koshtoyants, the Head of the His- 
tory of Science Department of the 
Academy, and discussed this very ques- 
tion. There is an extremely lively in- 
terest in the history of science, and sci- 
ence is always taught with reference to 
history. We have come away with a 
large number of books on the history 
of science, but they are all in Russian, 
and we still have to extract what is in 
them. If you are interested, I am sure 
you could be put in touch with his- 
torians of science. 


Question: How far is research ap- 
plied in industry, and how does it com- 
pare with our methods of standardiza- 
tion here? 


Answer: The application of research 
to industry is extremely intense, and 
science arises very closely out of indus- 
try and ideas coming up from industry. 

Standardization has been carried out 
to an enormous extent: in the building 
industry there is complete standardiza- 
tion of all major components over the 
whole Soviet Union. All joists, door 
frames, and so on are standardized and 
completely interchangeable, independ- 
ent of the material. 

There is a very interesting journal 
I have come across on mechanization, 
which shows the extent to which they 
are developing a really scientific ap- 
proach to industrial design problems. 
I think myself that in a few years’ time 
they will be well ahead of the Ameri- 
cans in both mechanization and in the 
chemical industry. 

Question: Could you tell us some- 
thing about the way in which Russia 
has managed to spread the knowledge 


of science, and also to spread i: inte. 
est in science? Generally in this coun. 
try it is assumed that only a very small 
proportion of the people can and yi] 
be interested. It is obvious thai a very 
much larger proportion are interested 
in Russia. Have they any devices tha 
might profitably be used in this coun. 
try? 


Answer: I think the main device they 
use, a very simple one, is the device of 
socialism. I say that quite seriously, be 
cause to the greater number of people 
in a country like this there is no par. 
ticular advantage in science and a lo 
of disadvantages: science and the ap. 
plications of science in industry mean, 
on the whole, harder work and unem. 
ployment, and you cannot arouse very 
much enthusiasm for that. On the other 
hand, on the scientific side there js the 
feeling that science is for the elite and 
is vulgarized if more people know 
about it; that it is very much better 
to be able to talk in your own sym. 
bols, which your own pals know, and 
not to have to try to explain it in a 
way that will certainly spoil some of 
the finer points. That is an attitude 
characteristic of any closed society, 

As for the purely technical problem, 
they have used three or four different 
methods. They do it through the 
schools; there are a great many popular 
exhibitions; and there is the enormous 
educative activity of the scientists them 
selves. They work with the people in 
the factories and fields. The scientist’ 
time is very largely spent in going 
round helping along with things. He 
is himself now a man of the people, 
under a school system that does not 
draw the scientist from scientific ot 
“educated” families, and he goes back 
to the people, whom he finds very 
much easier to talk to than our scien- 
tists do. 





MATERIALS FOR PEACE 


Write today for copies of the peace peti- 
tions calling for outlawry of atomic weap- 
ons, and for the materials you will need 
in circulating them. 


PEACE PETITIONS—free, name your quantity 


PEACEGRAM—Nevws of the world peace move- 
ment. Up to 100, 5¢ each; 100 at 4¢ each; 
1,000 for $35 


WILL THEY HAVE A CHANCE TO GROW UP 
4 paga folder, I¢; $8.50 per 1,000 


CATHOLICS SPEAK FOR PEACE 
4 page folder, 2¢; $10 per 1,000 


JEWISH LEADERS FOR PEACE 
2¢ each; $10 per 1,000 


FACTS ON KOREAN CRISIS 


5¢ each 
100 or more, 3¢ each 


PEACE INFORMATION CENTER 
799 Broadway, New York City 
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FACTS FOR 
PEACE AND 
FRIENDSHIP — 


Be well informed on the most 
vital questions of the day. The 
publications below are indis- 
pensable to those who wish to 
contribute to a peaceful world. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Elizabeth Moos 


A compact, factual description of the 
Soviet school system. 


64 pages, illustrated 
25¢ 


JUNGLE LAW 
OR HUMAN REASON? 


Jessica Smith 


What the North Atlantic Pact means 
fo you in terms of jeopardizing peace 
and prosperity. 


10¢ each 


THE SCIENCE OF 
BIOLOGY TODAY 
Trofim Lysenko 
The address of the President of the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences of the USSR evoked by the 
international discussion on genetics. 


Cloth $1.25 Paper 25¢ 


FALSIFIERS OF HISTORY 


A historical document of World War 
Il. Containing the official Soviet reply 
io the State Department publication 
of the Nazi-Soviet documents AND 
the remarkable documented historical 
analysis “Diplomacy by Falsehood,” 
by Prof. Frederick L. Schuman. 


25¢; special low rate in quantity 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
Dr. Harry F. Ward 


A scholarly study of Soviet democracy 
with clear answers to many questions 
including those that many Americans 
ask regarding Soviet elections. 


15¢, illustrated 


__ AVAILABLE THROUGH 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
\4 E. 32nd St.. New York 16 











SEE SOVIET 
FILMS 


Coming 


COSSACKS OF | 
THE KUBAN 


A lusty musical comedy in Magi- 
color of kolkhoz life in the North 
Caucasus. Directed by Ivan 
Piriev. Music by Isaac Dunayevsky. 


Current Features 


WORLD YOUTH 
FESTIVAL 


Full length “Magicolor" docu- 
mentary of the Budapest Peace 
Festival. Sports, songs and 
dances of 80 nations. 


THE FIRST FRONT 


and 


THE VICTORS AND 
THE VANQUISHED 


Brilliant new feature films on the 
great battle for Stalingrad. Win- 
ners of the Grand Prize at the 
Czechoslovak Film Festival. Di- 
rected by Vladimir Petrov. Music 
by Khatchaturian. 


THE TRAIN GOES 
EAST 


Romance and adventure on the 
road from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. In Magicolor. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome Color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of “They 
Met in Moscow.” In Magicolor. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 


A new pamphlet— 














your 


questions 
answered 


or 


forced labor 

religion 

freedom of speech 

are Soviet workers free? 
education and culture 
safety in mines 

vacation facilities 

wages 

privileges 

holidays with pay 

power of Soviet trade unions 
coal output 

extent of mechanization 


Where Miners 
Are Honored 


Report of a Scottish miners’ delegation 
to the USSR based on an on-the-spot 
study of living and working conditions 
of Soviet miners. The facts will help 
break through the wall of slander about 
the Soviet Union. 


5¢ each; 6 for 25¢; 25 for $1 


ORDER TODAY 
for yourself and friends 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 








Please send me copies of 
"Where Miners Are Honored." Enclosed 
find $ 

Name 

Address 
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BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM THE USSR 


Available at lowest prices 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST PEACE, i _ Parker. 
i 


A prominent English journalist descr 


intrigue in the capitals of Europe. 


EARLY JOYS, by Konstantin 
Fedin. A vivid nove! of pre-war 
days. A Stalin Prize Winner. 

503 pp., $1.50 


IN AMERICA, by Maxim Gorky. 
Articles based on his visit to 
America. Includes City of Yel- 
low Devil, Interviews, Reply to 
Questionnaire. 151 pp., $.25 


V. |. MICHURIN, Selected 
Works. His discoveries are the 
basis of Soviet plant and animal 
breeding. 223 pp., $2.75 


BAGRATION, by S. Golubov. 

A great historical novel about 

the famous Russian general. 
264 pp., $1.25 


A. TOLSTOY. Selected Stories. 
The best stories from the pen of 
the great Soviet writer and Stalin 
Prize Winner. 639 pp., $2.50 


ibes diplomatic 


A STORY OF A REAL MAN, by Boris Polevoi. 
An outstanding Soviet novelist shows the character 


of the new Soviet man. A Stalin Prize Winner. 


248 pp., $. 75 


THE YEARS OF WAR, by Vassily 
Grossman. Thrilling war novel by 
a leading Soviet writer. 

451 pp., $2.00 


ON COMMUNIST EDUCATION, 
by M.I. Kalinin. Selected speeches 
and writings over a 20-year pe- 
riod by the first President of the 
Soviet Union. 479 pp., $.65 


WE ARE SOVIET PEOPLE, by 
Boris Polevoi. Great short stories 
of the war by the Stalin Prize 
Winner. 590 pp., $1.25 


HEROIC LENINGRAD. Sketches 
and stories of the siege of Lenin- 
grad. 152 pp., $.50 


V. G. BELINSKY, Selected Philo- 
sophical Works. The writings of 
"the true father of the Russian 
intelligentsia.” 555 pp., $2.50 


560 pp., $1.25 


PORT ARTHUR, by A. Stepanov. 
Monumental novel of the first 
Russo-Japanese war. 


784 pp., $2.00 


N. A. DOBROLYUBOV, Selected 
Philosophical Works. A compre- 
hensive collection, by the brilliant 
critic who influenced Russia's 
greatest writers. 650 pp., $2.50 


THE WHITE BIRCH, by M. Bu- 


bennov. An absorbing war novel 


‘hailed as a literary discovery. A 


Stalin Prize Winner. 
578 pp., $1.25 


DONBAS SKETCHES, by B. 
Galin. A vivid picture of how 
miners live in the Soviet Union. 


282 pp., $.85 


ACROSS THE MAP ‘OF THE 
USSR, by N. Mikhailov. An excit- 
ing survey of Soviet resources 
and postwar progress. 

344 pp., $1.25 


Order today before supply is exhausted 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


| am enclosing $ 


for the books ordered below: 





Quantity Tite 


Unit Cost 


Total Cost Quantity 


Title 


Unit Cost | Total Cost 





Conspiracy Against Peace 





We Are Soviet People $1.25 





A Story of a Real Man 


The White Birch 1.25 





Early Joys 


Bagration 


1.25 





The Years of War 





Heroic Leningrad 50 





Port Arthur 


Donbas Sketches 85 





In America 





A. Tolstoy 





On Communist Education 


Vv. G. Belinsky 





N. A. Dobrolyubov 





Across the Map of the USSR 





V. |. Michurin 
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